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As a cattleman you'll be proud 
to own these magnificent volumes 


—and there’s no finer gift for anyone 















The Hundred-Year Story of 
the Greatest Ranch in the World 



























Any cattleman will feel a thrill of pride as he looks 
through these two beautiful volumes, THe KING 
RANCH is a monument to cattle ranching and one 
of the finest works of literature and history ever to 
come out of the West—written and illustrated by 
the noted Texas author-artist, Tom Lea 


Here is the whole, tremendous, documented story of 
the King Ranch from the day when young Richard 
King first set eyes on the Wild Horse Desert right 
down to today’s noted scientific achievements in 
range improvement and cattle and horse breeding, 
carried on by the Kleberg family —including full 
details on the development of the Santa Gertrudis 
cattle, the King Ranch quarter horses and the fa 
mous race horses 

















A roval example of American bookmaking, Tue 
KiInG RANCH is bound in buckram and boxed in a 
handsome slipcase. The two volumes of 850 pages 
have 43 superb drawings in line and color, maps in 

as many as seven colors, and fifteen pages of 
facsimiles of historical documents. The 
Running W brand appears on every page 
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THE KING RANCH 


by TOM LEA 





‘ern So 1 Pe set art a oe 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR ; TO YOUR BOOKSTORE, OR 

| Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass. 

Two volumes, boxed, $17.50 | Please send me postpaid, at once sets of Tue Kinc Rancn written 
| und illustrated by Tom Lea. (Price, 2 volumes, boxed, $17.50 the set) 
! I enclose $ 

AT ALL BOOKSTORES ee 

Address selon aa ac ae = natin, 
| City heeaeee asi asieniee as 
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HIS complicated disease causes huge annual losses of young cattle, As 
yet no positive control is known, largely due to the many variables in- 


volved. 


However, losses are being minimized by vaccinating with 


FRANKLIN C-P BACTERIN 


Which builds resistance against both the Hemorrhagic Septicemia and the 


Pulmonary Edema factors. 


Best results come from a spring dose followed in the fall by a booster dose. 


Next best is for calves not vaccinated in the spring to be given a dose about 
two weeks before weaning or shipping, followed in 3 to 5 days with a second 
dose. This permits developing strong resistance by the time of greatest exposure. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR TREATMENT 


FRANKLIN TRI SULFA 
Fast recovery is usually experienced by 
prompt treatment with this compound 
of these sulfonamides. They inhibit the 
causative organisms commonly present 
in attacks of so-called Shipping Fever. 
Franklin Tri-Sulfa is also an effective 
treatment for Calf Pneumonia and 
Diphtheria, for Foot Rot, Coccidiosis 


FRANKLIN 
PENICILLIN-STREPTOMYCIN 
These powerful antibiotics are effec- 
tive against a wide scope of organisms 
that are sensitive to antibiotic action, 
Since many of these are usually present 
in conditions commonly called Ship- 
ping Fever the use of this product has 
a record of remarkable results in treat- 

ing this disease. 


and many other infections. 


Among sulfonamide remedies, Franklin Tri-Sulfa WHEAT POISONING 
is unsurpassed, Likewise among injectable anti- Green wheat pastures are 
biotics Franklin Penicillin-Streptomycin is unsur- hazardous for cattle and 
passed, So in severe acute cases which call for sheep, 

quick action, the stockman’s best weapon is a Be sth ala 
combination of these two treatments. prepared Dy RAVING at 


For detailed data on available controls of Ship- ae eee C-D-M 
ping Fever, read page 10 of the current Franklin >. dtr cally hgennaens.- 
catalog. 23% Calcium Gluconate, 

Free copy gladly supplied by Dealers Dextrose and Magnesium. 


or write any Franklin office. Also effective treatment for 


iM ILK FEVER, Rickets 
||| OMFRANKLIN SERUM Co Mii Echimpin 


eevEn © EAMEAS CITY © WICHITA © ALLlANEE © AMARO 
‘) WORTH © MARTA © 1 FASO « MONTGOMERY « PORT AN® 
SALT LAEE CITY © GULLINGE © 108 ANOTLED «© Caneaey 


A PLUS VALUE FOR 
FRANKLIN CUSTOMERS! 
Because the training of a 
Registered Pharmacist in- 
cludes veterinary medi- 
cines, your local Franklin 
Drug Store Dealer is able 
to give helpful advice 
on proper use of all 
Franklin Produc 





eae le ee lS There's Need for FRANKLIN * 
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I told you 
Santa Fe 
could handle 


When your shipping prob- 
lems begin to look like a mon- 
ster call Santa Fe. 

Put our staff of freight ex- 
perts to work for you and find 
out how well Santa Fe can 
handle anything that needs to 
be shipped to or from points 
in the West or Southwest. 


There are 60 Santa Fe Offices from ‘coast-to-coast’ with one 
in your territory as near as your telephone. Call today. 








GOOD RAINS—Earlier this year the 
drouth and feed situation was serious 


| but good rains all summer have taken 


care of that. The hay and range feed 


| in this part of the country is excellent. 


We want to say that we favor less 
government controls on agriculture.— 
MePherrin Bros., Stapleton, Nebr. 


COULDN'T BE BETTER —It could 
hardly be better for grass and hay in 
this section, although I cannot speak 
for the farmer, as I do not farm.— 
Charles B. Stunkel, Interior, S. D. 


RAINS—We have been having good 


| rains and real Indian summer.—Mrs. J. 


B. Smith, Pawhuska, Okla. 
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The Lookout 


Cattle slaughter this fall will likely consist of about as many fed cattle but fewer grass 

cattle than a year ago, according to the USDA. Prices of fed cattle are 
expected to remain relatively stable. However, reduced market receipts in July and 
August, despite more in feedlots this July 1 than last, indicate that fed cattle marketings have 
been delayed somewhat. Sizable marketings yet to come dim prospects for substantial price 
advance in early fall. 


Feeder cattle prices supported by large feed harvests and a relatively strong fed cattle 
° market, may show no more than a little seasonal decline this 
fall, and will remain well above last fall. 


Total livestock slaughter and meat production will fall a little short of a year earlier. Reduc- 
tions in supply will be chiefly in pork and the lower grades of beef. Most meat animal prices 
will be above last year. 


Hog slaughter is expected to continue below last year’s rate until late this year, then to 
rise above a year earlier in 1958. However, the increase then will be rather small. 


Prices of sheep and lambs might decline a little during the heavy movement from farms 
and ranches this fall. Strength in the prices of other meat animals also is lending support to 
sheep and lambs. 


Feed grain prices on each of the four kinds have been substantially lower this summer 

than in the summer of 1956. Corn prices have made little seasonal gain 
since last fall. With the harvest of big crops of oats, barley and sorghum grains this summer, 
prices of these feeds declined below the 1957 support levels. Prices of oats and barley have 
strengthened since July, but they continue much lower than a year ago. High protein feeds 
also have been generally lower this summer than last. 


Record supplies of feed grains and forage crops are in prospect for 1957-58, based on 
indications in early September. Yields of each of the four feed grains are 

above average; a record hay crop is being harvested, and pastures have furnished more feed 

than in any of the past four or five years. Feed grain production is now estimated at 135 million 

tons—about 4 per cent larger than the big crops of the past two years. The corn crop is down 

7 per cent from last year, but much larger crops of the other three grains were harvested. 


The carryover of feed grains into 1957-58 is expected to be about 5 million tons larger 
than the 43 million tons carried over last year. This, together with the prospective supplies 
of by-prdouct feeds and imported grains, would give a total feed concentrate supply of about 
210 million tons—5 per cent above last year’s record supply. 


General business activities remained at the levels of recent months. Consumer 
incomes and retail sales increased; however, there were not 

any appreciable gains in employment or production. Manufacturing production and employment 

continued to show some weakness, particularly in durables. Recent estimates of expenditures 

for plant and equipment in the October-December quarter indicate the same level as in the 

July-September quarter, and only a fraction above the first quarter. Construction outlays, 

however, reached a new record level in August. 


During 1956-57, about $2 billion, or nearly 43 per cent of U. S. agricultural exports, moved 
under provisions of P.L. 480, the Mutual Security program and dollar loans. Substantial 
government funds for export programs will be available again in 1957-58. 
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REDUCE LOSSES FROM 
RESPIRATORY INFECTIONS 








Courtesy the Burlington Lines 


AND FOOT ROT IN 
NEWLY ARRIVED CATTLE! 








Btrees load starts with shipping... builds up with unloading, sorting, temperature changes, muddy lots.. 


Keep cattle making thrifty gains 
through 30-day critical period 
following shipment. Use 


STRESS COVERAGE 350 


with good feeds containing Aureomycin 


This year 
one for every farmer and feed lot owner feeding out cattle! 
This year more than ever before good cattle feeds containing 
AUREOMYCIN can help you cut down costly losses caused by 
stresses such as shipping, unloading, sorting, new surroundings 
changes in temperature 


the “dollar-return” picture can be a much brighter 


These cattle feeds can help you reduce the chances of respiratory 
infections (rhinotracheitis-shipping fever complex), foot rot and 
sub-clinical infections. As soon as your cattle are unloaded and 
placed in new quarters, start using feeds that provide high level 
protection the kind of protection that assures low-cost gains 
and better dollar returns 


You can do all of this with Cyanamid’s STRESS COVERAGE 350 


PVANANMID 
————— 


makes cattle prime targets for disease! 





For the first 30 days following arrival, use feeds that provide each 
animal with a daily intake of 350 milligrams of AUREOMYCIN 
Chiortetracycline, After the 30-day period, continue cattle all the 
way to market on feeds that provide 70 milligrams of AUREO 
MYCIN Chlortetracycline per head per day 


Ask your feed manufacturer or feed dealer for cattle feeds con- 
taining the recommended amount of AUREOMYCIN. Have him 
tell you about Cyanamid’s Complete Coverage Program with 
AUREOMYCIN which assures thrifty gains in cattle of all ages 

from the new-born calf to the market-bound animal, Write for 
our new cattle book called “AUREOMYCIN for thrifty gains.” 
It telle you the full story. AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, FARM AND 
HOME DIVISION, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 


AUREOMYCIN ......... 
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Destination Oklahoma 


DURING THE AFTERNOON of a day in 1889, 
some 10,000 persons rushed in to settle on government 
lands along the North Canadian River in an area that 
is now generally Oklahoma City’s central business 
district. 


This coming January, many hundreds of the na- 
tion’s cattlemen will make that same place their des- 
tination as they head for the 61st annual convention 
of the American National Cattlemen’s Association. 

Throughout its history, Oklahoma City has been 
the state’s largest and most important business and 
industrial center. Centrally located, and on the route 
of major transportation facilities, it is a major dis- 
tribution center and houses meat packing plants and 
important livestock markets. 


Not the least important of its activities since 1928 
can be traced to the oil that was found there in De- 
cember of that year; the city is famous now not only 
for its production of oil but also as an oil field equip- 
ment supply center and for the many oil company of- 
fices located there. 


OKLAHOMA CITY became the site of huge Tinker 
Field and the Douglas Aircraft Plant, later combined 
into an expanded Tinker Air Force Base which is the 
largest military aviation center of its type in the na- 
tion and probably in the world. 

When you, as a delegate to the American National 
convention, Jan. 6-8, tour Oklahoma City, here are a 
few of the outstanding points of interest you may 
want to take in: Civic Center, in the central business 
district; Lincoln Park and Zoo; KWTV antenna— 
tallest man-made structure in the world at 1,572 feet; 
beautiful residential sections; Lake Hefner; State Cap- 
itol and Historical Building; Oklahoma City Univer- 
sity and other educational institutions; Oklahoma 
State Fair Grounds; the meat packing center; Munici- 
pal Airport; Will Rogers Field; Tinker Base, and the 
oil fields. 

These, and much more, beckon you to a wonderful 
host city ... Have you made your reservations? 


Self-Defeating Tax 


FOR MANY YEARS the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association has urged the repeal of the 3 per 
cent federal excise tax on transportation of commodi- 
ties. The Interstate Commerce Commission itself has 
also recommended repeal of the tax. 

Abundant reason for such action is seen in a “Study 
of the Transport Excise Tax,” by Director Howard R. 
Jelsma of the ICC’s bureau of transport economics 
and statistics. 

The study should demonstrate to Congress and the 
administration that they have been penny wise and 
pound foolish in their refusal to repeal the tax. 

It is shown that receipts from the excise tax paid 
by shippers are $450 million, but this tax, as a busi- 
ness expense, reduces income tax payments by the 
shippers (45 per cent of the revenue from the tax) 
so that the U. S. Treasury receives only $247.5 million. 

Besides this, the tax destroys its own base in favor 
of high-cost, low-efficiency, tax-free private hauling, 
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so that the real income of the Treasury is actually a 
loss of $24 million. 

The tax discriminates against for-hire transporta- 
and has had the effect of increasing the use of private 
transportation which in 1955 hauled 46.58 per cent of 
the 154,000 million ton miles of truck freight—untaxed 
traffic—at a cost of $4.308 billion. 

This compares with a total cost of transportation by 
all common carriers and other for-hire carriers of $15 
billion a year. The 3 per cent tax base has thus been 
eroded by the discrimination in imposition of the tax, 
which permits the larger shippers who can afford 
their own transportation system to avoid the tax. 

The study shows that Class 1 railroads alone would 
recover 20 per cent of the lost traffic or at least $861.8 
million in gross revenues if the tax were repealed. 
Added cost of handling this additional traffic would 
be $258.48 million. This leaves the railroads $603.12 
million additional taxable income annually. 

The additional income taxes that would be paid by 
the railroads alone of $271.4 million would exceed the 
apparent receipts to the Treasury from the excise tax, 
considering that such taxes are deductible expenses 
of the shipper. 

The net increase in federal revenue from the repeal 
of the tax would be more than $24 million a year. 


Desirable Trend 


DURING the past five years of relatively high beef 
production, many a cattleman has thanked the un- 
precedented demand for beef for keeping a tough 
period from getting even tougher. 

It is agreed that demand for beef has been good. 
And it is interesting to see in black and white—in 
government figures—what has taken place. 

Beef and pork are, of course, competitive meats 
and for more than 30 years prior to 1953 in all but 
two years more pork was consumed than beef. Since 
then more beef than pork has been eaten. 

The theory used to be that the beef share of the 
retail value in the beef-and-pork combination tended 
to be below average when its supply was above aver- 
age and vice versa. But apparently the figures no 
longer support that theory. 

IN THE PAST five years when beef eating has 
been as high as 57 per cent of the beef-pork consump- 
tion, the retail value of beef has stayed at 2.6 to 2.8 
per cent of disposable income. 

Pork consumption se the period has ranged 14 
to 20 pounds per capita below that of beef, and retail 
value of pork as a percentage of disposable income 
has been as low as 1.7 from a high of 30 years ago 
of 3.1. 

Far from interpreting this desirable trend as mean- 
ing that the industry can now take it easy as far as 
beef promotion is concerned, cattlemen are looking 
to the future, as witness the constant growth of state 
beef councils (almost a dozen states now have go- 
ing state beef promotion programs) and the attitude 
at the meeting of the National Beef Council in Denver 
recently, calling for a more definite course in future 
beef promotion. 

The good demand is a solid base upon which to 
build even better acceptance of beef. 





THE ‘NATIONAL’-—— 


At Work 


[—* HERRELL DEGRAFYF, professor 

at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
has accepted the position of research 
director for the American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Association fact finding com 
mittee, 

The committee was originated by 
cattlemen last April to initiate a study 
into industry economic problems. 

Dr. DeGraff will continue his prof- 
essorship at Cornell and will work 
with university research and other 
study groups in every part of the 
country. As a first step, he will go to 
Washington, D.C., and Chicago to con- 
fer with research men. 

Dr. DeGraff is 49 years old. In his 
younger days he was a salesman and 
investment broker. He is a graduate 
of New York College of Agriculture at 
Cornell and earned a Ph. D. degree 
there and studied economics as a post- 
doctorate scholar at the University of 
Chicago. He has had experience as a 
teacher in agricultural and marketing 
economics. 

He was the first holder of the H. E 
Babcock professorship of food econ- 
omics at Cornell and still holds that 
post. He has experience in economic 
posts in foreign countries and is a 


faculty representative on the Cornell 
University board of trustees, 
He is a director of various institu- 


tions and economic consultant to the 
U.S. Secretary of Agriculture and is 
publisher of “The Business of Farm- 
ing,” “Agriculture in the U.S.” “Agri- 
cultural History,” and “Life Insurance 
for Farmers.” 

Cattle problems that Dr. DeGraff 
and the fact-finding committee will 
study include the adjusting supply to 
demand; orderly marketing; buying and 
merchandising practices of packers and 
retailers; research in by-products, 
direct selling, and market reporting 
and supply and demand information 

Dr. DeGraff knows about these and 
other aims of the fact-finding com- 
mittee, having attended the sessions of 
the committee from its start. Assisting 
him will be J. Earl Coke of California, 
John Davis, Harvard University, and 
Roger Corbett, president of New Mexi- 
co A&M College. 

The fact-finding committee is sch- 
eduled to meet sometime before the 
Oklahoma City convention of the 
American National with Dr. DeGraff 
and other outstanding research men. 
Dr. DeGraff will make his inital report 
at the Oklahoma City convention. 

John Marble, Carmel Valley, Calif., 
chairman of the fact-finding committee, 
believes that the central problem con- 
fronting the cattlemen today is, “How 
can this industry match supply with 
demand so that it can level out the re- 
curring booms and busts that plague 
the industry.” 


Dr. Herreli DeGraff 


Here’s one cowman’s reaction to the 
announcement that the American Na- 
tional’s fact-finding committee had 
secured the services of a director 
—Dr. DeGraff: “Now let’s get them 
some money. If a man with 100 cows 
paid in $1 a head for three years, he 
would be out $300. If as a result of the 
efforts of his local, state and national 
associations after three years he is get- 
ting 1 cent a pound more for his calves 
he has all his money back. Let's get 
behind our committee and give it a 
trial with something to work with!”— 
H.L. Allred, Roosevelt, Utah. 


Beef Council 
To Center Efforts 
Solely on Promotion 


The National Beef Council in its 
first meeting since a House vote killed 
the check-off bill, voted in Denver 
Sept. 29 to spend no more time or 
money on trying to get legislation but 
to center all efforts on beef promotion 
itself. 

The council said that check-off legis- 
lation to provide funds for beef pro- 
motion was necessary, but that it was 
not the proper function of the council 
to push for legislation but that the 
American National and other associa- 
tions should do this. 


Council members said that immedi- 
ate needs were (1) to revive enthusi- 
asm in beef promotion dampened by 
loss of the check-off legislation; (2) to 
set up an effective communications 
system between the National Beef 
Council and state councils and pro- 
ducers, and (3) to get a clear outline 
of future promotion work. 

J. Walter Thompson Co., a nationally 
recognized advertising agency, was 
chosen to work out No, 3. 

Offices of the council will be moved 
to 801 East 17th Ave., Denver, where 
the American National will provide 
office space and stenographic assis- 
tance 


THE PUBLIC... 
AND YoU one tecer 


‘THE CATTLE INDUSTRY can be 

proud of its motion pictures designed 
to aid in better public understanding 
through the vast “educational circuit” 
of 16mm films. 


In “All Flesh is Grass,” “Land of Our 
Fathers” and “Cow Business,” the 
American National has three popular, 
low-cost films which constantly circu- 
late among the nation’s schools, civic 
groups and TV stations. 


“All Flesh is Grass” is the associa- 
tion’s oldest film, but it will remain for 
many years as the best film on the gen- 
eral subject of cattle and beef produc- 
tion. 

“Land of Our Fathers” is the associa- 
tion’s second film and is devoted to 
ranchers’ efforts at conservation. It, 
too, is tops in its field and has been 
awarded many prizes. Both “All Flesh 
is Grass” and “Land of Our Fathers” 
were made in color at a total cost of 
less than $9,000. Both run about 25 
minutes and have excellent sound ef- 
fects and narration. 

“Cow Business,” a recent black-and- 
white TV production of 14 minutes in 
length, cost the cattlemen only $1,800— 
an investment quickly returned in 
heavy television use in metropolitan 
centers. It is fast overtaking the other 
films in popularity now that it has been 
released for school and civic club use. 

An analysis of bookings for the 1956- 
57 school year shows that more than 
13,000,000 persons were in the “poten- 
tial audience” for the 728 showings 
scheduled for the three films in all 48 
states. Scheduling for the current 
school year is running equally heavy 
for the 80 prints maintained and dis- 
tributed from the American National's 
Denver film center. Many are repeat 
requests. 

However, it is apparent that many 
stockmen are unaware, or have forgot- 
ten, that the use of motion pictures is 
an excellent public relations activity in 
their own communities—where the atti- 
tudes of legislators and townfolk are 
most immediately vital in many prob- 
lems. 

More than half of all showings are in 
states east of the Mississippi River, par- 
tially as a result of heavy promotion to 
the persons who schedule films for 
schools, TV and service clubs in the 
well-populated areas. 

But only Texas, Nebraska and Cali- 
fornia can be considered moderate users 
of the three cattle films. 

Why not work these films—your films 
—into your public relations activities? 
Mention them to school, TV or service 
club officials in your community. There 
is no charge except return postage. 

Write the Office of Information, 
American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, 801 E. 17th Ave., Denver 18, 
Colo., for more information or for 
future bookings. 
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Deer Economies 
And the Farmer 


Jerome K. Pasto and D. Woods Thomas 


Associate Professor of Farm Management, 
and Research Fellow, Pennsylvania Coopera- 
tive Wildlife Research Unit, respectively. 


(An article from the Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Experiment Station’s 
“Science for the Farmer” booklet is- 
sued some time ago, will be of interest 
to stockmen as the big game seasons 
open again. The article is written about 
deer and farmers in two counties in 
Pennsylvania, These are farming coun- 
ties and therefore the situations de- 
scribed are not identical to what hap- 
pens in ranch country. But still, the 
findings in the Pennsylvania counties 
might almost be ranch country findings. 
For instance, “the scant resource in 
deer management is land, not deer.” ... 
“Deer belong to the public, yet they 
feed largely on private land.” 
“Farmers received only 3 per cent (of 
money hunters spent), yet farmers had 


oo - > 


to stand 100 per cent of the loss because 
of crop damage by deer.” The article 
follows. Ed.) 


FRELATIVELY few people understand 

the problem of managing the deer 
herd. This gives rise to bias, misunder- 
standing, and conflict, and makes a good 
solution difficult. 

Two basic issues underlie the situa- 
tion. One is that various groups com- 
pete for use of scarce land—for crops, 
forestry, wildlife, building space and 
the like, and conflicts arise among these 
groups. Thus the scant resource in deer 
management is land, not deer. The sec- 
ond issue involves our concept of rights 
in property. Deer belong to the public, 
yet they feed largely on private land 


To stalk an animal owned by the public, 
the deer hunter can not escape imping- 
ing on rights of private land owners 
These two “ready-made” issues set the 
stage for a complex problem. 

In 1953 in Pennsylvania the number 
of persons who purchased resident 
hunting licenses outnumbered farmers 
6 to 1. This “imbalance” poses prob- 
lems which were not present when the 
hunters were mostly farmers hunting 
their own lands. With more leisure 
time, increasing numbers of our people 
look to hunting as an exciting and sat- 
isfying way of spending it. From their 
standpoint it means there must be some- 
thing to hunt. From the farmers’ stand-~ 
point the problem of supporting the 
game, especially deer, can be serious 
because these animals frequently feed 
directly on crops and forest growth. 

We studied the economics of the deer 
herd in Potter and Monroe counties for 
1951. Only a few findings are reported 
here. 

The Damage Side. In Potter County, 
62 per cent of the farms felt the inroads 
of deer, on over 1,000 different fields. 
In Monroe County the figures were 45 
per cent and 300 fields, respectively. 
Ten per cent of the total crop acreage 
was damaged in Potter County, and 8 
per cent in Monroe County. Hay, oats, 


Gist Annual American National Meeting-Oklahoma City, Jan. 6-8 
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Oklahoma City business district looking east from the 
Civie Center. Here's where the 6lst annual convention of 
the American National Cattlemen's Association will be held 
next Jan. 6-8. Expected attendance may run to 2,000 cattle- 
men and their families. The program will include speakers 
or panels on industry topics, including a report by the 
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newly named director of the American National's fact- 
finding committee, Dr. Herrell DeGraff. Also meeting will 
be the American National CowBelles and the Junior Amer- 
ican National Cattlemen’s Association. Reservations should 
be addressed to T. C. Greeson, Chamber of Commerce, 
Skirvin Tower, Oklahoma City, Okla. 





buckwheat and corn were most fre- 
quently hurt, partly because the crops 
were available on most farms, But on 
the basis of the total acreage of the 
various crops grown, buckwheat was 
the hardest hit in both counties. About 
44 per cent of the buckwheat in Potter 
County was damaged by deer. Corn for 
grain, snap beans, oats, peas and wheat 
also ranked high on the list. Hay and 
corn for silage were the least preferred 
by deer. 


The 1951 farm value of deer damage 
ta Potter County crops came to $142,344. 
There were other damages by deer and 
deer hunters, making a total loss of 
$148,278. In Monroe County all damage 
totaled $47,016. The damage to crops 
was very close to a net loss in income 
Production expenses had been sunk in 
these crops, but when harvest time 
came, there were about 189,000 fewer 
doliars worth of crops to sell in the two 
counties than if there had been no deer 
around, 


Crop losses because of deer were 
about 5.5 and 3 per cent of the total 
value of all field crops raised in Potter 
County and Monroe County, respec 
tively. If every farmer suffered some 
damage and this was not over 3 to 6 
per cent of the total value of all his 
crops, deer damage would not appear 
so serious. But this is not the case. In 
the two counties studied, about half the 
farmers withstood all of the damage. 
Farms near good habitat suffered more, 
while others had no damage 


The Income Side. An estimated 30, 
000 people hunted deer in Potter Coun- 
ty in 1951, and 12,000 hunted in Monroe 
County. On the basis of questionnaires 
sent to 2,700 of these hunters, we esti 
mated county income from all deer 
hunters. We also obtained data on the 
amount of income the counties received 
as a result of money spent on hunting 
camps, and then we allocated to deer 
hunting a percentage of the total. 
(Based on the number of days the camp 
was used for deer hunting in relation to 
the total days the camp was used for 
all purposes). In Potter County in 1951 
deer hunting activity brought in $1,057, 
568. In Monroe County the figure was 
$372,576. These, of course, are large 
sums, and certainly the spending of 
them stimulates business in the two 
counties. The figure is gross, and can- 
not be compared directly with the dam- 
age figure which is net. The deer herd 
undoubtedly is a good business asset, 
because for every deer killed about $181 
was spent in the county 


But what is good for the county as 
a whole may not be good for certain 
individuals in it. Of all the money that 
deer hunters spent in the two counties, 
farmers received only 3 per cent ($44,- 
513), and this was for providing room 
and board. Yet farmers had to stand 
100 per cent of the loss because of crop 
damage by deer. In general, these per- 
centages point up the inequality in costs 
borne by farmers and returns received 
because of deer... . 
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THIRTY YEARS’ 


Nervice to the Industry 


( pRDERLY cattle production and mar 

keting, without compulsion, is pos- 
sible and probable if producers and 
feeders make full and intelligent use 
of livestock statistics readily available 
to them. 

This is the three-decade conclusion of 
Fred W. Beier, Jr., the man most re- 
sponsible for western livestock infor- 
mation for the past 33 years. Mr. Beier 
retired last month as statistician in 
charge of the Western Livestock Office, 
Agricultural Estimates Division, U. S 
Department of Agriculture 

“No industry is so vulnerable to sea- 
sonality as is the cattle business,” Mr. 
Beier observed. “But if the people are 
informed and use that information 
wisely, then they can solve the sea- 
sonality problem themselves. 

“The government can, and should 
only furnish information and ‘educated 
guesses’ about cattle trends. Marketing 
and production is the stockman’s prob- 
lem—he's the master of his own situa- 
tion,” Beier said. 

Friendly, pipe-smoking Beier reached 
into his bulging pockets for another 
table, another graph, to refresh his 
prodigious memory on yet another live- 
stock statistic. Retirement promised 
not to change the life-long interest in 
the livestock industry of this man so 
aptly characterized by many stockmen 
as a “real public servant.” 


A ltamiliar scene. 


Mr. Beier delayed oft-postponed fish- 
ing plans to visit with us about his 
observations through 33 years at a key 
post in development of the vast file of 
statistics on the livestock industry 
Known and respected by thousands of 
western stockmen, Mr. Beier personally 
and officially contributed greatly to a 
better understanding of what makes 
the industry do what it does when it 
does 

He was no stranger in the offices of 
the American National Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation. Fred’s advice and observa- 
tions had been eagerly and sincerely 
sought by generations of American Na- 
tional leaders. 

An Idaho ranch boy, Fred studied 
civil engineering at the University of 
Idaho and worked for the Forest Serv- 
ice from 1910 to 1919 in engineering, 
timber estimating and grazing admin- 
istration before he became a state crop 
and livestock statistician in Montana 
and Wyoming. 

He came to Denver in 1924 and the 
title, position and responsibilities for 
17 western states from which he retired 
a few weeks ago. A long time in one 
key position for any man, but “time 
has gone pretty fast” for Fred Beier 
who can “recall many pleasant ex- 
periences and a fine bunch of people” 
in working with and for the livestock 
industry. 


kred W. Beer, Jr., and American National Cattiemen’s 


Association officials conferring in Denver about a chart on cattle trends. Left to 
right: Radford Hall, American National executive secretary, Don Collins, presi- 
dent, Mr. Beier, and F. E. Mollin, treasurer. 
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His new position brought him into 
full-scale livestock reporting and esti- 
mating just as it took on new impor- 
tance and entered new areas of influ- 
ence and study. As Fred remembers it, 
only rough estimates of general num- 
bers had been made before the Amer- 
ican National, then led by Wyoming 
Senator John B. Kendrick, squeezed 
sufficient funds from the federal budget 
to put the service on an operating basis. 


“There is no question that the re- 
liability and prestige of the service is 
due to the personal knowledge and 
long-time directorship of my first boss, 
Charles Harlen, who, many men feel, 
has the best grasp of the livestock in- 
dustry of anyone,” Mr. Beier declared. 
This month, the retired 81-year-old 
Harlen and the 69-year-old Beier are 
fishing and visiting ranch friends in 
Wyoming—and, no doubt, talking until 
the wee hours about how livestock esti- 
mating can be improved. 


Fred's job dealt with facts and figures, 
and the Denver office is walled with 
file cabinets, including statistics for 
every county of the 17 western states 
since 1920. But statistics meant nothing 
without people, and people’s actions and 
reactions were Fred's primary interest. 


Most cattlemen are familiar with the 
annual estimate of livestock numbers 
and the periodic reports on calf crops, 
cattle on feed, range conditions and 
other factors of the industry. But, ac- 
cording to Fred and to others in a posi- 
tion to observe, too few cattlemen really 
recognize these reports for the guide- 
posts of the industry that they are. 

“Any business or industry has to 
have a measure of what it is doing,” 
Mr. Beier said. “As long as agriculture 
hasn’t a setup of its own like general 
industry, providing that measure is a 
public job. 

“A few ranchers have criticised the 
service on the basis of cost, but, ac- 
tually, it figures out to less than a dol- 
lar a year for each farm and ranch. 
And others have criticised issuance of 
livestock reports, I guess on the basis 
that what the buyer doesn’t know 
doesn’t hurt him,” Mr. Beier smiled. 

“But they don’t realize that the mar- 
keting, processing and distribution in- 
dustries maintain large staffs and huge 
communications systems to find out for 
themselves the trends in production and 
marketing.” 

Mr. Beier maintains that the “alert 
stockman” has access to every bit of 
information that everyone else has and 
that many are using it to good advan- 
tage in their production and marketing 
plans. 

He observed, however, that the edu- 
cational and informational phases of 
statistical reporting had not kept pace 
with the research and day-to-day con- 
duct of the USDA service. 


“This is a job for Extension, the col- 
leges and for livestock associations, to 
provide wider dissemination of the in- 
formation and to interpret it for the 
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This week, in recognition of his years 
Secretary 


Ribbon,” given by the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen's Association in recog- 
nition of distinguished contributions to 
the cattle industry. 


good of the entire industry and the 
public,” he said. 

Interest of the producer in statistics 
has been one of the outstanding changes 
Mr. Beier has seen in his 33 years of 
“covering” the West. 

He explained that more than 50,000 
typical ranchers devote considerable 
time and trouble to filling out the 
forms sent regularly by the USDA and 
the cooperating state crop and live- 
stock statistical offices. “These men 
are doing themselves and their indus- 
try a great service by providing an 
unusually large scientific sampling of 
operational plans and methods,” he 


said. 

Fred pointed out that many other 
sources are checked and double-checked 
to provide the basic information upon 
which estimates can be made. Tax 
records, brand reports, shipping infor- 
mation, slaughter and marketing figures 
and individual observation are among 
the supplementary techniques. Mr. 
Beier and other federal and state 
statisticians leave nothing to guess- 
work, travelling many thousands of 
miles, visiting with ranchers, market- 
men, railroaders and truckers, county 
and state officials—checking and re- 
checking. 

“It used to be that railroad records 
provided us with good information on 
many states, but the increased use of 
trucks has created new problems and 
new techniques to overcome them,” he 
said. Newly created ranching and feed- 
ing areas of the West and South also 
get close scrutiny. 

“The interstate movement informa- 
tion we will gain from the new brucel- 
losis regulations will be a great help 
toward more accurate forecasting,” 
Mr. Beier observed. 

Daily into the Denver office come 
hundreds of reports to be assimilated 
and filed. Working with Fred has been 
Miss Alice Thomas, who for 25 years 
has seen the graphs of livestock pros- 
perity go up and down, “I think our 
office is the only government bureau 
which has carried on with the same 
staff over the years—and Miss Thomas 
is going to be a big help to my suc- 
cessor, Robert S. Overton,” Mr. Beier 
said. “She can answer more livestock 
questions than any other woman in the 
country.” 

Now, Fred, what are some of the 
important changes in ranching and feed- 
ing that you've seen over the years? 

“The biggest change has been the 
general shift in types of operation— 
the changeover from big steers to cow- 
calf, better handling and breeding, more 


supplemental feeding, the development 
of the feeding industry and, of course, 
the big shift in cattle numbers to the 
South. The westward population move- 
ment has also created some fabulous 
changes. You'd have been called nuts 
if you'd predicted 20 years ago that so 
many cattle would be finished in Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and some of our other 
irrigated areas.” 


What of the future? 

“I foresee a continuing improvement 
in operations, management and market- 
ing, with a greater realization that 
beef production is in a changing, com- 
petitive world. Although it’s perhaps 
more difficult than when I was a boy, 
I'm convinced that the ‘young rancher’ 
has a chance and will continue to bring 
new vigor and vision to the industry. 

“I hope to see, too, the day when the 
USDA will use the knowhow and ma- 
terial we have gathered and will de- 
velop a precise estimating service on 
immediate marketing trends. It should 
not be impossible accurately to fore- 
cast the cattle movements of next 
month or next week—given the funds 
and manpower, and given the support 
of cattlemen for this type of service.” 

Any clouds on the horizon? 

“Only if we have a general eco- 
nomic collapse or if stockmen let some- 
body ‘legislate’ their destinies for them. 
We've got too damn many farm laws 
now—as soon as you curb one industry, 
you complicate another, There is less 
flexibility for the individual stockman 
in the cow-calf setup and we need to 
watch that in the face of greater com- 
petition from pork and poultry produc- 
tion. 

“Although I'm not worried about it, 
we also might be keeping inventories 
too high or be producing too much 
beef tonnage for awhile. But the 
rancher has the feed now and appears 
to be able to better weather the situa- 
tion than at any time in recent years.” 

And what about your plans, Fred? 

“I'm going fishing.”—Lyle Liggett 


Starts Research 
On Range Reporting 


The USDA last month announced 
start of a research project long sought 
by western range people on market re- 
porting of range and feedlot sales of 
livestock in the western states, The 
study is being conducted with funds 
under the Research and Marketing Act 
of 1946 and is expected to extend over 
a two-year period to determine more 
effective methods of gathering and dis- 
seminating direct marketing informa- 
tion. 

The work will extend over most of 
Colorado, southern Wyoming, western 
Nebraska, western Kansas and northern 
New Mexico. 

The American National Cattlemen's 
Association started a western range re- 
porting service eight years ago with 
its twice-a-month newsletter, Cow Busi- 
ness. 
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KEEPING TAB ON 


HEREFORDS 


By A. J. ANDERSON 


American Hereford Association 
Kansas City, Mo. 


T 1S A PRIMARY FUNCTION of the 

office of the American Hereford Asso- 
ciation to handle the registration of all 
purebred Hereford cattle in order to 
have available information regarding 
the ancestry of any of the more than 
9,500,000 Herefords entered in its regis- 
try since its beginning 75 years ago. 

Record keeping for the Hereford 
breed was started in England in 1846, 
and in the United States in 1881 after 
the foundation stock for the American 
Hereford had been imported from Eng 
land, Herefords had been bred in Eng- 
land for over 100 years before the Eng 
lish Hereford Herd Book was started 
It is estimated that at least 75 per cent 
of all the beef cattle in the United 
States are Herefords 


Keeping records on every Hereford 
calf which is entered in the registry of 
the American Hereford Association is 
a big operation. During the past seven 
years an average of 500,000 has been 
registered every year. An average 
day’s registrations approximates 2,000. 
A record of changes of ownership of 
the Herefords already registered must 
be maintained, and such transfers aver- 
age well over 1,000 per day. 

When the American Hereford Asso- 
ciation moved into a new headquarters 
building in 1954, it began to streamline 
its registration and transfer procedures 
and methods for furnishing other serv- 
to the Hereford breeders. To aid 
in attaining this objective, 35 Reming- 
ton Rand Conve-Filers were installed. 


ices 


All vital association records are microfilmed in duplicate, one set of film 
rolis being stored in vault for security, since American Hereford Association is 
essentially a record-keeping service, and would be seriously hurt by accidental 


destruction of bloodline information. 


ae | 


View of part of the 28 Conve-Filers in which registration records for 2,500,000 
head of Hereford cattle are kept. 3,000 daily registrations and 1,000 postings of 
transfers of ownership (plus many references made in course of checking an 
animal’s bloodlines) are easily handled without fatigue. Two Conve-Filers are 
in use in the tabulating department. 
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These are electrically powered, large- 
capacity filing machines. 

Punch card equipment is used to a 
great extent in processing registrations 
and producing the certificates of regis- 
tration. A 6” x4” card containing the 
pedigree of each animal registered is 
printed concurrently with the registra- 
tion certificate. These cards provide 
ready reference for posting transfers of 
ownership and production of offspring, 
and rapid checking for ownership of 
any sire or dam before its progeny is 
accepted for entry in the records. 

No calf is admitted to the registry 
unless certain conditions have been met. 
First, the sire and dam must be regis- 
tered Herefords. The sire must have 
been a minimum of one year of age at 
the time of breeding and the dam a 
minimum of 2 years when the calf was 
born. There must also be a sufficient 
time interval between successive calv- 
ings of any one cow, and proper owner- 
ships of the sire and dam must be on 
record. 

Cards for 92,000 registered Herefords 
are housed in each Conve-Filer, and it 
is planned to file 10 years of current 
history in this manner. Older records 
are kept in bound form in another sec- 
tion of the records department. Blood- 
lines or pedigrees may be traced back 
to three, five or more generations by 
referring back via registration num- 
bers. 

In addition to streamlining registra- 
tion procedures, a policy has been set 
up to microfilm for permanent reten- 
tion all applications for transfer and 
correspondence relating to registrations. 
Many of the records go back to the 
founding of the association. These are 
bound in book form and it is planned 
to microfilm these also. 

The number of Herefords entered in 
the registry in the last 10 years almost 
equals the total number entered in the 
first 65 years of the association’s history. 


National Auction Group 
Favors PA&SY Revision 


The American National Livestock 
Auction Association, meeting in Kansas 
City Sept. 7-8, favored revision of the 
Packers and Stock Yards Act to define 
a livestock auction market and its 
operation methods and broaden the 
definition of a stockyard to include all 
facilities handling livestock interstate; 
to provide uniform application of the 
act to all livestock markets and stock- 
yards, and to establish more economical 
and efficient administration of the act 
by an independent agency in USDA. 

Formation of a livestock market 
foundation was proposed at the meet- 
ing, which included officers and direc- 
tors of the American Stockyards Asso- 
ciation, the River Markets Livestock 
Group and the National Livestock Ex- 
change. Purpose of the foundation 
would be to determine ways to serve 
better the livestock markets’ customers 
by dissemination information on mar- 
keting trends. 
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The Market 


Picture 


*TOCKER AND FEEDER prices were 
somewhat unsettled in late Septem- 
ber. The current condition of the grain 
fed cattle market had a dampening 
effect upon feeder steers with weight 
and on fleshy feeding heifers, these 
classes of feeder cattle taking a definite 
turn lower. 


On the other hand, light stock steers 
scaling from 700 pounds down and 
stock calves showed little, if any, signs 
of price weakness. 

While an abundance of most all types 
of feed was on hand in most sections 
of the country to bolster demand for 
stocker and feeder cattle, regardless of 
the condition of the grainfed cattle 
market, yet it was somewhat puzzling 
to find a weakening dressed meat trade 
at this season of the year in not only 
beef items but also pork and lamb. 
Consumer demand did not appear to 
be keeping pace with the volume of 
meat items being produced. Cattle 
slaughter for the first eight months 
of 1957 was actually slightly below 
the previous year, while slaughter of 
hogs was down some 8 per cent and 
lamb kill was off between 4 ahd 5 per 
cent for the same period. 


Some encouragement was to be found 
in the last cattle feeding survey, where 
it was indicated that a smaller volume 
of grainfed cattle would be marketed 
in the October-to-December quarter 
than a year ago. The same survey in- 
dicated that a larger volume would be 
marketed in the July-to-September 
quarter than last year, and recent 
weeks tend to bear out that forecast, 
particularly in the eastern Corn Belt 
Unfortunately, much of the volume 
currently being marketed in the Corn 
Belt is being concentrated into one 
terminal market, thus enabling beef 
buyers to exert downward pressure due 
to heavy receipts. 

With the recent declines in grainfed 
cattle prices, comparisons are now 
sharply under a year ago. While not 
many choice fed steers are bringing 
above $24 to $25 this year, up to $28 
and better was paid for similar steers 
a year ago. However, the high prices 
of a year ago were short-lived and dis 
appeared before the end of the year 
Actually, probably a more healthy con- 
dition exists from the standpoint of 
affecting feeder cattle prices this year 
than last, since the feeder is not faced 
with booming fat cattle prices at a time 
when purchase of next year’s crop is 
at hand. 


A definite price break of at least $1 
to $2 developed in fleshy heavy year 
ling steers and two-year-old feeders 
by mid-September. The declines in 
grainfed cattle definitely were a big 
factor in this trend, as well as the his 
torical fact that most feeders who take 
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on heavy feeder steers scaling 850 to 
1,000 pounds or better want delivery 
in August or early September. By mid- 
dle to late September this type of cat- 
tle does not normally fit well into a 
feeding program of short-term opera 
tion. Heifers also declined 50 cents to 
$1, along with the heavy steers, and 
particularly heavy fleshy heifers. 
While some declines of 50 cents to $1 
were noted in weighty yearling steers 
scaling 700 to 800 pounds, lighter 
weight yearling steers appeared to hold 
up pretty well. Stock calves were hold- 
ing fully steady, and, in fact, some 


sizable growers were holding for 
stronger prices with indications that if 
their price was not met they would 
carry over the calves to yearlings. With 
abundant feed available, many growers 
appear to be in a position to do so. 
Even with some recent setbacks in 
heavy feeders, prices compare very 
favorably with a year ago, having sold 
$3 to $4 above last year a month or 
six weeks ago, and still holding $1 to $2 
above last year. Yearling steers and 
heifers are still holding their gain of 
$3 to $4 over a year ago,while numerous 
calf contracts are as much as $4 to $5 
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above 
more, 

Recent sales of good and choice two 
year-old steers at country points 
slipped to a spread of $16.50 to $21, 
mostly around $19 to $20, after having 
sold as high as $22 and better in August 
Good and choice yearling stock steers 
weighing under 600 pounds continue to 
sell readily in a spread of $20 to $23, 
those weighing above 700 pounds quite 
often selling at $22 downward. A siz- 
able number of choice reputation brand 
yearlings reached $23.50 to $24, these 
generally weighing under 700 pounds, 
with outstanding quality kinds occas- 
ionally reaching $25 at country points 

Choice short-yearling steers scaling in 
the 500-pound bracket made $26 or bet- 
ter at market points. Medium to good 
steers sold in a spread of $17.50 to $20 
Good and choice stocker and feeder 
heifers bulked at $18.50-20.50, but most 
recent sales were at $20 downward, a 
few outstanding loads reaching $21 to 
$21.50 to specialty buyers. Good and 
choice steer calves sold over a wide 
area at $22 to $27.50, with large volume 
sales frequently at $24 to $26. Asking 
prices ran as high as $30 on large 
strings of steer calves. Outstanding 
small strings of choice to fancy steer 
calves brought $28 to $30, a few as high 
as $31, usually going to repeat buyers 
or for show purposes. Good and choice 
heifer calves ranged $20 to $24, with 
many sales around $22 to $23, and fancy 
kinds in a small way reaching $25 to $26 


last year, with instances even 


Cow prices for slaughter continued 
to hold at the high levels prevailing the 
past month and for this season of the 
year stood at the highest point in five 
years. A reduction in marketings, com- 
pared with last year, and broad compe- 
tition from packers made this segment 
of the trade more active than any other 
Even at relatively high prices, when 
compared ‘vith grainfed cattle, packers 
apparently had a more reliable outlet 
for low-costing beef. The supply of 
canners and cutters arriving at most 
markets was sharply below a year ago, 
indicating the improvement in feed 
conditions over a wide area 

By far, the majority of range cows 
reaching markets were of the utility 
grade, with the supply of younger-type 
cows eligible for high commercial or 
standard grade very scarce. This was 
further indication that many growers 
were culling out mostly aged cows and 
were not inclined to liquidate the 
younger kind. Beef cows of utility 
grade sold freely at $13.50 to $15, with 
smooth high utility bringing $15.50 to 
$16, and commercial to standard grades 
ver» scarce but occasionally bringing 
$17 to $18. Canners and cutters sold in 
a wide spread of $9 to $13.50, most sales 
around $10 to $12.50. Stock cows were 
not offered in any large numbers, a few 
sales of medium to good kinds $140 to 
$160 per head, with good to choice 
northern cow-and-calf pairs $200 to 
$225, and good southern pairs $160 to 

$185 per pair.—_C.W. 
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Housewife Wins Calf With Beef Slogan 


THE WIFE of an Air Force master 
sergeant is the winner of the beef 
slogan contest of the Junior American 
National Cattlemen's Association. 
President Dale Robinson, Ralph, S. 
D., announced that Mrs. James B. 
Crowe, 7672 Parker Road, Denver, 
Colo., had entered the slogan “Be Brief 
. Say Beef” which was chosen from 
among nearly 5,000 entries as the best. 





SA ‘ 
A suburban housewife 
puzzler in trying to decide what to do 


has a real 


with a live feeder calf. Here, Mrs. 
James B. Crowe of Denver, winner of 
the beef slogan contest of the Junior 
American National Cattlemen's Associ- 
ation, makes a decision to accept the 
market value of the first-prize calf in 
cash. Making the presentation is Junior 
President Dale Robinson, Ralph, 8. D. 
Mrs. Crowe's slogan “Be Brief. . . Say 
Beef” won out over nearly 5,000 entries 
from all 48 states. 


Mrs. Crowe elected to take the cash 
equivalent to the first-prize calf at 
weaning time, explaining that as much 
as her children wanted the calf, “our 
acre of sandhills” would not support 
it. A check for the market value of 
the calf will be forwarded to her when 
it is sold later this month. The calf 
was donated by George Cross III, Doug- 
las, Wyo., former junior association 
president, and comes from an outstand- 
ing herd 

Robinson also announced several! 
honorable mention awards selected by 
the five judges. The slogans and their 
contributors are: 


“Any Time is Beef Time,” Mrs. Ronald 
Corn, Roswell, N.M 

“Don't Say Meat, Say Beef,” Joe Wink- 
ler, Castle Rock, Colo 

“Make Mine Beef,” James L. Coleman, 
Maple Hill, Kans. 

“No Denying, Beef's Satisfying,” Mrs. 
E. W. Acker, Olathe, Colo. 

“Always in Good Taste—Beef,” 
Beverly Kjornes, Los Angeles. 

“Beef, the All-American Choice,” John 


Miss 


R. Hamill, Albany, N. Y. 

“For Goodness Take Beef,” Mrs. John 
E. Nisley, Broadus, Mont. 

“Beef is For Everybody Everyday,” 
Merrill O. Anderson, Broadlands, III. 

“Beef—Main Course, Of Course,” Ed- 
ward Anderson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Beef for Banquet or Bun,” Miss Sara 
Christenson, Bismarck, N. D. 

“Bitefull By Bitefull, Beef’s Delightful,” 
Betty Howard, Mar Vista, Calif. 


Robinson commented that although 
many winners came from the West, a 
large number of entries was received 
from eastern urban areas, “an addi- 
tional benefit for beef promotion.” 


One of the entries from the East sug- 
gested that you should “Loin to Like 
Beef.” 


Robinson also pointed out that a 
list of entries will soon be available 
for use by beef promotion groups. 
They may be obtained by writing him 
at Ralph, S. D. 

Mrs. Crowe, the mother of two, is 
an experienced “budget-stretcher.” Ser- 
geant Crowe is currently based at 
Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, as a 
weapons instructor. But during the 13 
years of their marriage, they have 
lived in trailers, apartments and rented 
quarters at bases in Texas, Arizona, 
Tennessee, Florida and Nebraska. 


“That way, you soon learn that no 
food offers so many opportunities for 
menu planning and budget-stretching 
as does beef with its many cuts and 
grades,” Mrs. Crowe said. A native of 
St. Petersburg, Fla., Mrs. Crowe is 
active in the Parent-Teachers Associ- 
ation, Boy Scouts and in her church 
choir. She and Sergeant Crowe are 


building a home with a spectacular 
view of the Rockies near the air base. 


“Being a part-time carpenter also 
helps me appreciate beef's meal-time 
magic—quick-cooking steaks and ham- 
burgers, or slow, no-watch stews and 
roasts,” Mrs. Crowe declared. 
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What is Enough 
Protein for Calves? 


BEEF CALVES CAN get by on very 

little protein—recent research shows 
just how much—when they must be 
limited to barely holding their weight 
on low-quality winter forage. 


A 400-pound calf on a maintenance 
ration (not gaining weight) does all 
right on as little as 0.3 pound of di- 
gestible protein daily for as long as 
six months, according to experiments 
at USDA's Agricultural Research 
Center, Beltsville, Md. This cuts in 
half previous recommended minimum 
allowances for wintering calves 


Along with the protein, of course, 
cattle must get enough calories to main- 
tain body weight. This is 3 pounds of 
TDN (total digestible nutrients) daily 
for a 400-pound calf. 


Some allowances can be cut. Recom- 
mended protein allowance set up by 
the National Research Council for a 
400-pound growing calf is 0.9 pound a 
day for a daity gain of 1.6 pounds. 
Under winter range conditions 0.7 
pound of protein a day is suggested for 
a daily gain of 1 pound. This is the 
lowest protein allowance recommended 
for calves so far by the council. ARS 
research shows that under some con 
ditions, however, calves can get along 
on less. 

Protein supplements are expensive 
Beef producers forced to winter calves 
on skimpy rations need to know exactly 
how much protein is enough for main- 
tenance. Whether or not a cattleman 
chooses to feed for winter gains or for 
maintenance will probably depend on 


244 pounds. Ration lowest in protein 
and calories made the bottom twin 
lose 26 pounds during a six-month test. 
It grew rapidly when well fed. The 
control twin on top gained well on good 
feed. 
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his estimate of profits from each man- 
agement method. 

This study by ARS animal Physiol- 
ogist C. F. Winchester and co-workers 
follows two other studies using iden- 
tical-twin beef calves. Growth of calves 
6 to 12 months old was interrupted for 
six months with no ill effects when 
diets included enough protein, carotene 
and minerals. Animals recovered quick- 
ly and profitably. 

These scientists later showed that an- 
imals 3 to 4 months old could lose 
weight temporarily on low-calorie win- 
ter forage and still recover to make 
good gains and good beef. 

In the recent tests to establish min- 
imum protein requirements, eight dif- 
ferent pelleted rations were fed to 11 
pairs of 6-month-old identical-twin 
calves for six months. One animal of 
each pair was fed a low-protein diet, 
the control twin a higher protein diet. 
Rations varied from a low-calorie diet 
containing only 2.5 per cent digestible 
protein to a high-calorie diet with 
11.4 per cent. Three rations provided 
for weight maintenance only, three 
for a gain of 1 pound daily, and two 
rations provided for a gain of 2 pounds 
daily. 

Protein and calories varied. Animals 
fed the rations lowest in protein and 
calories lost weight during the test 
period. They gained slightly when pro- 
tein content was increased even though 
caloric content was unchanged. Ani- 
mals on rations with more calories 
gained from 1 to 1.9 pounds a day. 
Greatest gains were made on high- 
calorie diets liberally supplied with 
protein. 

After six months on restricted ra- 
tions, animals were fed as much of 
a good growing diet as they could eat. 
Two animals fed diets lowest in pro- 
tein averaged 1.14 and 1.22 pounds 
of gain daily for the trial, compared 
to daily gains of 1.35 and 1.43 pounds 
for their better fed twins. 

Over-all feed efficiency of pairmates 
was about the same regardless of diet 
Body size and carcass grade were 
about the same, too, although under- 
fed animals needed three additional 
months to reach slaughter. Lean meat 
of the underfed animals was good, al- 
though fat flavor wasn’t quite as good 
as that of the better fed animals. This 
suggests that combined protein and 
energy restrictions more severe than 
those of the tests might unfavorably 
affect meat flavor. 

(Identical twins are especially use- 
ful in nutrition research. Such twins 
come from the same egg and thus have 
common inherited characteristics. It's 
assumed that differences between pair- 
mates are due to treatment rather than 
to their inheritance.) — From USDA's 
Agricultural Research Publication. 


RIDING HIGH 
Runaway inflation is difficult to con- 
trol because no one wants to lower the 
boom. 


-— Howard Haynes 


Meat Board Expands 

A western office has been set up by 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board at 1580 Vireo Ave., Sunnyvale, 
Calif., with Richard J. Nolan, formerly 
assistant director of the board's indus- 
try relations department, as director 
He will work with marketing agencies, 
packers and producers in the western 
states in connection with support for 
the board's program of research and 
education in meat and will be available 
for appearances before western groups 
to explain the board’s program. 


Genuinely Western 
Tailored, Tapered and Trim 


Lee 
Riders 


COWBOY PANTS FOR EVERY 
MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 
THIS GUARANTEE 1S ON THE 
LABEL OF EVERY GARMENT 
They must fit better, wear longer 
than any you've ever worn — or 


you get your money back or a 
NEW GARMENT FREE! 


SANFORIZED 
THE H. D. LEE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








LEATHER PROMOTION 
Brings Resulis 


By Irving R. Glass 


| EATHER-—once taken for granted by 
“most consumers—has taken on a 
new lease on life in the past five years 
as a result of a nation-wide promotional 
campaign carried on by the American 
tanning industry which has been mak- 
ing certain that the value and utility of 
leather, and the raw materials from 
which leather is made, are understood, 
appreciated and wanted by the nation’s 
consumers. 

Coupled with this campaign, the U.S 
leather industry has started intensified 
scientific research aimed at product 
development and the improvement of 
processing techniques 

Leather Industries of America was 
organized five years ago, and its activi 
ties are supported by virtually all the 
tanners and suppliers of the tanning 
industry. 


The effectiveness of the industry's 
comeback effort has direct meaning for 
the nation’s cattle producers, for it was 
also five years ago that the growth in 
eattle population made itself felt in 
greatly increased hide supplies within 
the United States. Everything tanners 
can do to maintain and increase the 
consumption of leather is reflected di- 
rectly back to the value of hides and 
livestock. The tanners’ objective serves 
to keep hides the most valued by-prod- 
uct of the cattle industry by stimulating 
consumer demand for leather. 


eather Will Predominate In Shoes for '5| New Idea 
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The impact of leather promotion and publicity programs on the nation’s press 


Tangible results have been achieved 
by the Leather Industries’ program. 
Leather has achieved a dominant 
fashion role in footwear, garments, up- 
holstery and home decoration. The 
curve of leather consumption is now 
pointing upward; the aggregate volume 
of raw material absorbed by U. S. tan- 
ners has increased 12 per cent since in- 
ception of the promotion campaign. 

In shaping the program, Leather In- 
dustries of America laid down two basic 
requirements: continuity of effort, so 
that every day of the year the story of 
leather is heard and seen; massive ef- 
fort, so that the leather message would 
be heard everywhere. A large profes- 
sional staff implements the following 
specific activities: 

Advertising in a cross-section of na- 
tional magazines to stimulate and main- 
tain a demand for leather products by 


bringing home to the consumer the 
quality, value and individual char- 
acteristics of every leather product. 


This advertising has also gone directly 
to the retailer to stimulate his self- 
interest in selling shoes and a variety of 
other items; 

Merchandising these advertisements 
at the retail level by assisting stores to 
set up leather promotions—in the case 
of department stores as “store-wide” 
promotions covering various depart- 
ments from shoes to garments. (Special 


emphasis is placed on working with in- 
retailers, 


dependent shoe since shoes 
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is reflected in the clippings above, which form the cover of one of the many 
booklets prepared by Leather Industries of America which are distributed through 


trade and educational channels. 
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represent the market for 83 per cent of 
all American leather); 


Newspaper publicity and magazine 
stories stressing the role of leather in 
fashion, health, beauty, etc., brought 
to the 57 million readers of the Amer- 
ican press and to the additional tens of 
millions of magazine readers. These 
stories come to the reader as objective 
editorial opinion and have considerably 
more impact then paid advertising; 

The same technique is used in TV and 
radio, Many TV shows feature leather 
in fashion presentations as part of the 
show itself and not commercials; 


In schools, films and specially pre- 
pared booklets are used as guides in 
science, history, geography and do- 
mestic science classes. 

The tanning industry believes the 
virtues and utility of leather have 
searcely begun to be explored. Hence, 
new product development is a major 
element in the campaign. Market po- 
tentials for new products are surveyed 
and manufacturers and tanners are 
shown how to increase leather sales 
volume. 


New Forest Service 
Appeals Procedure 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson 
has announced a new procedure in ap- 
peals from decisions of Forest Service 
officials affecting contractual relation- 
ships in grazing and other uses. 


The informal type of review now 
used will be retained at lower admin- 
istrative levels, and the appellant may 
continue it through higher levels if he 
chooses. 


If a contractual relationship is in- 
volved, appeals to the chief of the For- 
est Service will be formal, with a USDA 
hearing examiner presiding, unless the 
appellant wants the informal review. 
At the formal hearings the parties will 
be required to present evidence and 
documents upon which they rely and 
witnesses will be under oath and sub- 
ject to cross-examination. 


The record and briefs of the parties 
will go to the chief of the Forest Serv- 
ice for decision, and sent to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture if the chief’s de- 
cision is appealed. Decisions will be 
based exclusively on the hearing rec- 
ords. 


The new regulation does not affect 
disagreements arising out of construc- 
tion and procurement contracts, which 
come under other regulations. 

On appeals on non-contractual mat- 
ters, review will be based on the writ- 
ten documents presented by the ap- 
pellant and the records of the Forest 
Service, without necessity of formal 
hearings. 


Because of the new appeals pro- 
cedure, Secretary Benson has revoked 
the order that set up the national forest 
advisory board of appeals in 1950. 
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On The BOOKSHELF 


Along about Thanksgiving time each 
year, an old friend, The Old Farmer’s 
Almanac, arrives upon the scene. Since 
1792 it has served as calendar, weather- 
man, agricultural adviser and medical 
consultant for many Americans. In the 
homes of countless pioneers, the Al- 
manac and the Bible constituted the 
entire library. 

On Oct. 15, Ives, Washburn, Inc., will 
release “The Old Farmer’s Almanac 
Sampler” (306 pp, $5). This book con- 
tains what has seemed best in the 
Almanac. We quote a paragraph picked 
at random out of this “bushel of wit, 
wisdom and history:” 

“Farmers should attend hearings and 
be prepared to speak before committees 
of their legislatures on matters of in- 
terest to them. They have too easily 
yielded the floor to those more accus- 
tomed to speaking in public. But be- 
fore committees, as in life, it is char- 
acter and worth which really counts— 
though brief and forceful expression, 
especially if illuminated by flashes of 
humor and wit, is valuable. The latter 
are by no means rare on the farm. That 
farmer delivered a most effective broad- 
side at a state legislative committee 
hearing who, following the protracted, 
wordy arguments of numerous men and 
women who were advocating a measure 
unfavorable to the farmers’ interest, 
told a story of a man who once engaged 
to furnish 100 pounds of frogs’ legs to 


a fashionable restaurant but found later 
that he could produce only one pound. 
Asked to account for so overestimating 
his stock, he said: ‘I judged 'em by the 
noise they made.’” 

. > > 


A 24-page booklet called “The Story 
of Wool” has been published by The 
Wool Bureau, Inc. It is a source book 
on information on wool and wool fab- 
rics, and explains technical matters in 
non-technical terms. Drawings illus- 
trate the various manufacturing proc- 
esses in the production of knitted and 
woven wool fabrics. The book also ex- 
plains the Wool Products Labeling Act, 
tells of proper care for woo] garments 
and how to recognize wool fabrics. The 
booklet sells for 10 cents. Order from 
the bureau, 16 W. 46th St.. New York 
36, N. Y. In 20-booklet quantities, the 
price is $1. 
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Information on the use of salt in nu- 
trition and management with beef 
cattle and sheep is presented in brief 
but complete form in the Salt Institute's 
new booklet “Salt in Animal Nutrition.” 
This was prepared by Drs. Rufus F. 
Cox and Ed. F. Smith of the College of 
Agriculture, Kansas State College, and 
traces research in salt for these ani- 
mals from the earliest days to the most 
recent studies, including data on symp- 
toms of salt deficiency, use of salt to 
control grazing pressures in pastures, 


Claude Olson, Ludlow, S. D., has writ- 
ten a booklet entitled, “An Operation 
on a Non-Government Subsidized Fam- 
ily Size Ranch in Harding County, 
S. D.,” blasting government subsidies in 
general. He says he is convinced that 
it is “entirely possible to operate a cat- 
tle ranch in western South Dakota for 
a long period of time without being 
subsidized by government or anyone 
else.” 

>. > . 


The American Meat Institute has is- 
sued a 64-page handbook for the live- 
stock and meat industry. This Meat 
Reference Book contains statistical 
tables and charts, and information 
about the history and development of 
the meat industry in this country. Also, 
of general interest, material on the 
place of meat in nutrition and on the 
future of frozen meats, Single copies 
are free through the institute, 59 E 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Marketing Clinic at KS 


A livestock marketing clinic will be 
held on the campus of Kansas State 
College in Manhattan Nov, 7-8. Repre- 
sentatives of central livestock markets 
in five states will convene with faculty 
members from various state colleges to 
discuss livestock markets. Similar dis- 
cussions were held at Kansas State in 
1954, in Missouri in 1955 and Nebraska 
last year. 


NATIONAL WESTERN 
STOCK SHOW 


Denver, Colorado--January 10-18, 1958 
AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING LIVESTOCK EVENT 


Your Finest Opportunity 


to SHOW ...to SELL...to BUY! 


The 1958 National Western is the only show with all these features: 


e WORLD’S LARGEST 
CARLOAD BULL SHOW 


«Your chance to get bulls of uniform 
breeding at peak condition, ready for 
service. Carload or less than caorload 


lots 
an on 1! and 12 
at privete treaty 


¢ AMERICA’S FINEST 
FEEDER CATTLE SHOW 


Over 200 carloads of top feeders 
divect from ranch and range 


4 Jan. 13 and 14 
Jan. 16 


© 18 SPECTACULAR 
ARENA PERFORMANCES 


Matinee and evening performances 
daily 

Pian now to participate in the show 

that sets the pace for the livestock world’ 


CLOSING DATES ON ENTRIES: Breeding Cattle, Dec. 1, 1957; Junior Show, Dec. 1, 1957; 
Carlet Show in the Stockyards, Dec. 26, 1957. 


for premium books and ticket order blanks, write: 


NATIONAL WESTERN STOCK SHOW 


WILLARD SIMMS, General Manager + 
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STOCKYARDS STATION, DENVER 16, COLORADO 





ASS’N NOTES 


The third quarterly meeting of the 
New Mexico Cattle Growers Associa- 
tion brought about 200 ranchers to Taos 
Sept. 6-7, Executive Secretary Rad Hall 
of Denver, addressing the cattlemen, 
reported on activities of the American 
National and legislation in which it 
had interested itself on behalf of cat- 
tlemen during past months, Another 
speaker, C. E. McDuff, assistant region- 
al forester at Albuquerque, reported on 
progress of the Forest Service in mak- 
ing improvements on forest ranges in 
northern New Mexico. 

In resolutions, the New Mexico group 
opposed changing the name of the 
state A & M college to New Mexico 
State University, and unanimously ex- 
pressed a strong protest to a construc- 
tion proposal which has been the sub- 
pect of considerable heated discussion 
among all interested parties. This con- 
cerns a highway department plan to 
build a cattle underpass 140 feet long 
with a pipe 7 feet in diameter as part 
of a project on U.S, 60 which cuts into 
the famed Magdalena stock driveway 
None of them believes that range ani- 
mals can be “trained” to go through a 
long, dark tunnel despite the highway 
officials’ contention that they can. One 
stockman said he never could get a 
horse into a tunnel and certainly cattle 
would object to going into it 

° . > 

Around 150 persons attended the an- 
nual meeting of the Missouri Livestock 
Association at the state university cam 
pus in Columbia some weeks ago and 
elected Ted Anderson of Montreal pres- 
ident to succeed C. W. Sheppard of 
Warrensburg; Gordon Roberts Maitland 
vice-president, and E. 8S. Matteson of 
Paris secretary-treasurer (re-election.) 

L. H. Simerl, extension economist 
at the University of Illinois, told the 


a - 

Leaders of the Siskiyou, Calif., County Cattlemen's Association gathered near 
Edgewood last month for their annual meeting. Shown here, left to right, are 
Edson Foulk, Gazelle, county nominee to the California beef advisory board and 
chairman of the public relations committee of the California Cattlemen's Asso- 
ciation; Blair Smith, Gazelle, outgoing president; James B. Rohrer, Montague, 
county “Cattleman of the Year;” and Ed Hart, Montague, new president. 
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Missourians that one of the greatest 
problems of livestock production at 
this time is price instability, pointing 
out that in 1951 the average monthly 
price of feeder cattle rose to $36 per 
cwt. and in 1953 the price had fallen to 
$15. His advice: “If such price insta- 
bility can’t be controlled the producer 
should plan his business so as to be 
able to live with the cycles.” The speak- 
er also believes that rapid technical 
progress in beef and pork production, 
with new feeding and management 
methods coming fast on one another, 
will bring new problems and new op- 
portunities. He looks for profit margins 
to become smaller; this, with more ef- 
ficient equipment, will cause successful 
stockmen to increase the size of their 
operations while less efficient produc- 
ers will become discouraged 


. . 7 


The Oregon Cattlemen’s Association, 
through Chairman Ted Hyde of the 
association’s beef commission commit- 
tee, has petitioned the state department 
of agriculture to hold hearings and a 
referendum on the question of a beef 
commission for Oregon. Sixteen hear- 
ings will be held throughout the state 
in late October, with a possible refer- 
endum in early January 1958. The 
Oregon association is cooperating with 
the dairymen’s organizations and other 
farm groups. It is estimated that a 10- 
cent levy on cattle at the brand in- 
spection level would raise $55,000 a 
year to be used for beef research, pro- 
motion and improved marketing 


The new president of the 
Carolina stock producers association, 
named at a meeting in Clemson, is 
Ellis Monroe of Moore; Dave Feaster is 
the vice-president; W. C. Highsmith 
treasurer, and Frank Barton of Colum- 
bia secretary (re-election.) 


South 
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REMINISCENCES 
OF AN OLD-TIMER 


(R. L. Picken of Tonasket, Wash., an 
old-timer of the Northwest, here re- 
views some of the past years of the 
Okanogan County Livestock Asgocia- 
tion which was started in 1915 and 
which was the core for the foundation 
of the Washington Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion. Mr. Picken, who was secretary 
of the organization—the first president 
was D. P. Smith—tells of some of the 
forest and other problems which the 
cattlemen of the area have had to deal 
with over the years—problems that 
have confronted many other groups of 
stockmen—Ed.) 


During the late 20’s Fred Philips of 
Baker, Ore., induced the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association to hold 
its annual meeting in Seattle, in order 
to create interest in the American Na- 
tional and boost membership in the 
Pacific Northwest. At our Okanogan 
County Cattlemen's meeting the year 
previous to the American National 
meeting in Seattle were a number of 
stockmen from other parts of the state, 
among them a delegation from Ellens- 
burg that asked us to hold our next 
meeting in Ellensburg. 


Upon the suggestion of a number of 
state cattlemen, we had started a state 
cattlemen’s association and perfected 
this organization at Ellensburg just be- 
fore the American National meeting in 
Seattle. Quite a delegation of stock- 
men from the Ellensburg meeting went 
over to the Seattle national meeting. 


We could always get men from the 
three big cities of the Northwest to 
come to our Okanogan livestock meet- 
ings—railroad officials, meat packers, 
bankers, retail meat dealers, state and 
government officials. 


Our principal problems to start with 
were improving our breeding stock by 
getting better bulls; railroad rates; bet- 
ter stockyard facilities at loading sta- 
tions; faster and more efficient han- 
dling of livestock by the railroads. 


Railroad service was a headache, 
especially during World War I years 
when the government controlled the 
lines. At Tonasket, largest shipping 
point of range cattle in the state 300 
miles from Seattle, we would load our 
cattle early in the morning to have 
them ready for the train coming down 
the valley from Oroville 20 miles 
above us. We would get to Wenatchee 
the next day and of course would have 
to unload and feed because we could 
not reach Seattle in 36 hours. Then we 
would poke along over the Cascades, 
get into the north end of Seattle—and 
it would be 10 or 12 hours more before 
we could get across Seattle to the 
stockyards. 


Generally two train crews rode in 
the caboose, one working, the other 
ready to take over when the working 
crew's time was up. Sometimes it would 
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take over three days to get to the Se- 
attle stockyards from Tonasket, when 
the railroads had given us runs of 12 
hours between Tonasket and Seattle. 
I will say, though, the railroad officials 
did try to help us, and gave us better 
runs when they got control of the rail- 
roads again. (Due to truck competition, 
the railroads are now removing the 
stockyards from their right of way.) 


It took six sessions of the legislature 
and considerable work and effort to 
get a state brand law, because of op- 
position of cattle dealers west of the 
Cascades. We finally got a state brand 
law whereunder the same brand could 
be used by only one outfit in the state 
instead of 39 times under the old county 
brand law. Inspection for ownership 
was included in this law. 

There were thousands of cattle and 
horse brands in this state under the 
county brand law. Some of them were 
used many times in the different coun- 
ties and of course the owner or user of 
a particular brand wanted to keep it 
under the new state brand law. We 
tried to give the brands in dispute to 
the outfit that had used it the longest 
and had the most cattle. Some of these 
brands were over 100 years old, espe- 
cially those from the Blue Mountains 
and Kittitas Valley. Virtually all brand 
contests were settled amicably. The 
first brands we approved were the US, 
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federal brand; ID, Indian department; 
BD, Bang’s disease; M, mastitis, and F, 
feeder, right jaw. (According to Joe 
McCauley, assistant director, on Sept. 1, 
1955 at the closing of the recording pe- 
riod 1950-55 there were on record 16,146 
brands. ) 

We got rigid sanitary inspection in 
slaughterhouses to create confidence in 
meats. To increase meat consumption 
we supported R. C. Pollock and the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board in its 
campaign to overcome the prejudice 
against meat caused by unfavorable 
publicity and by some doctors and die- 
titians recommending diets without 
meat for almost every ailment that 
humans have. 


Another controversy was with the 
wildlife advocates over the public do- 
mains. Laws to protect and control the 
grazing on the pubile domain have 
been sponsored and advocated by stock- 
men to stop overgrazing by nomadic 
stockmen and others whose only 
thought was to get the grass before 
someone else did. 

Thirty-five per cent of the landed 
area of the state of Washington is under 
federal ownership. Another 7 per cent 
of the state’s upland area belongs to 
the state for the support of the common 
schools, institutions of higher learning 
and public institutions. A great deal of 
this land is non-agricultural, but where 
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it will grow an annual crop of grass it 
is leased to livestock owners, either di- 
rectly or by permit to graze domestic 
livestock. 

Time has cured many of our prob- 
lems as varied affected interests began 
to understand one another. 

With a few exceptions, we have had 
very agreeable relations with the For- 
est Service officials, realizing the prob- 
lems they have with the various miulti- 
ple users of the national forests. 

It has been the writer’s privilege to 
know many forest officials who have 
worked in the Northwest almost since 
the Forest Service was first organized. 
Many of them have retired after 30 
or more years of service. Some of 
them started here and went to the 
top in Washington, D.C. I have 
often wondered how the Forest Service 
got the type of men who work for it to 
stay as long as they do. The Forest 
Service demands so much service and 
hard work from its men, with much red 
tape, book work and unnecessary dupli- 
cating reports that the understaffed 
officials from the supervisors down 
have to make. Outside of their fire con- 
trol the Forest Service just can’t move 
quickly in an emergency. 


While not entirely agreeing with the 
Forest Service people on their fire pro- 
tection policy, it may be they have a 
bear by the tail and can't let go. 
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They let the public believe that trees 
conserve moisture when every expe 
rienced forester in the United States 
knows that trees dissipate soil moisture 
by transpiration. Their own experi- 
ments prove this is a scientific fact. A 
single tree in full growth will suck 
from the ground through its roots and 
transfuse into the atmosphere through 
its leaves tons of water in a season. In 
dense stands of timber snow is gone 
weeks before it goes on bare, open sur 
faces at the same altitude.’ 


*Ky Alfred HU. Thiessen, USDA Year Book, 
191k: 


“In the forested area the snow layer is quite 
even and consequently less packed, Meiting 
therefore oceurs more readily, and ofttimes 
one can see a wooded portion entirely free 
from snow, while a snow field on a southern 
exposure will endure well inte the summer 
due to its great depth and solidity. Again 
some of the snow is intercepted and clings to 
the branches of the trees, which exposes an 
immense area to evaporation.” 

*iy 4. Herbert Stone, Bend, Oregon, Re- 
gional Vorester April 19, 1955: 

“We know that timber intercepts snow, par- 
ticularly dense stands of timber, and that in 
tercepted snow evaporates and is lost to the 
snow pegs which provides water for dry peri- 
ods of the year.” 


We need and want the forests and 
lumber reproduction. Trees do stop 
erosion, but a good covering of grass 
will do the same thing and will release 
moisture for more constant stream flow 

The Forest Service, while not letting 
a fire start, builds up such a fire hazard 
over the years that when one does get 
started and atmospheric conditions are 


right, it cannot be put out and every- 
thing is lost. 

We don’t like to see the fire hazards 
and stagnated stands of timber which 
under the Forest Service policy of sur- 
vival of the fittest, waiting for a dom- 
inant tree to emerge, may make another 
lumber reproduction in 150 or 200 years 
if they don’t have a fire. Growth of a 
tree is dependent on moisture and sun- 
shine. In a stagnated stand there is in- 
sufficient moisture for rapid growth 
and insufficient sunshine 

We have had 25 years of fairly wet 
seasons and not many bad fires, but are 
due for some more dry years like the 
20's when every year different parts of 
the U. S. were having the worst fires in 
their histories. Most of our timber be- 
ing cut today for lumber grew long be 
fore the Forest Service took over and 
fires had been running through the for- 
ests for centuries, set by lightning and 
Indians to open up the forests and pro- 
tect their hunting grounds for deer. 

The forests were not destroyed and 
perhaps some of the parasites that the 
Forest Service now spends millions to 
destroy were decimated by the fires 

No sensible person would advocate 
the unrestricted use of fire to improve 
our forests. But by the use of some 
method for the utilization of thinning 
by fire when atmospheric conditions 
are right or perhaps chemical methods, 
an economical procedure for the thin 


One of the new displays of the National Live Stock and Meat Board showing 
consumers how easy it is to carve meat when the proper steps are followed. Ex- 
hibits like this will have been seen by millions of consumers at some 50 fairs and 
shows by the end of the fair season. Nearly seven million people saw the board's 
educational meat exhibits last year. Other new displays this year show the im- 
portance of meat in snacks and illustrate what percentage of various cuts are 
obtained from sides of the animal. Other subjects featured include meat for 
senior citizens, better breakfasts, variety in meat, freezing meat, and meat for 
teen-agers. At most fairs the board's specialists are present to answer questions. 
They also make radio and TV appearances. 

The board's four-day cooking school programs, now in their 25th year, are 
again under way for the 1957-58 season ending May 1958. These schools are 


conducted in cities all over the country. 
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ning of stagnated stands could be made, 
thereby increasing the growth of the 
residual stands, providing additional 
timber for dependent industry and re- 
leasing moisture for more constant 
stream flow. 

While the Forest Service cuts timber 
on the sustained yield, it would be in- 
teresting to know how much the mer- 
chantable timber has decreased on the 
national forests since the Forest Service 
was organized. 


Cow Pony Corral 


By Roy Lilley 

NE OF THE MOST encouraging 

things I have noticed over the past 
few years in activities involving horses 
is the increase in shows and rodeos for 
the junior set—boys and girls 18 and 
under. Kids just naturally take to rid- 
ing, and there is nothing they like bet- 
ter than a chance to utilize their ability 
in competition. 

During the summer that has just 
whizzed by I had the opportunity to 
judge several of the “kids” shows—and 
I take my hat off to those young folks. 
In many cases the youngsters who came 
out on top in the performance classes 
were riding colts they broke themselves 

generally not a pedigreed animal 
trained at great expense but some 
handy and sensible little horse that re- 
sponded nicely to a lot of time and ef- 
fort on the part of its young owner. 

Another thing I must rather reluc- 
tantly point out is that the girls do bet- 
ter than hold their own in all the 
events, with the possible exception of 
roping. When it comes to horseman- 
ship, reining and the various timed 
events, I’m afraid the boys are some- 
times a little outclassed. And I don’t 
think I’m prejudiced, either. At least 
the effect of a winsome smile from a 
young lady can be balanced by the 
judge’s natural desire to see the young 
men uphold the honor of their gender. 

Still another interesting and surpris- 
ing observation is hew well the city 
cousins compare with the ranch kids in 
these affairs. And these town-raised 
youngsters take their riding seriously, 
too. Getting out to the edge of town 
every day to the pasture, vacant lot, or 
what have you, to feed and groom their 
mount and work at their favorite hobby 
leaves little time for getting into 
trouble in the city. 

A friend of mine in a medium-sized 
town in northern Colorado puts in a 
lot of time with such a group of young 
riders. He tells me it is a real pleasure 
to work with this conscientious, sincere 
and well-mannered bunch of kids, espe- 
cially in this day and age when you 
keep hearing about how teen-agers are 
going to the dogs. The town thinks so 
much of these youngsters that a group 
of civic leaders is going to help them 
finance building an arena for their 
gymkhanas and drills. I think these 
men are making a fine investment in 
the future of their town. 
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Fewer Trees Would Aid 
In Water Shortage 


Arizona’s need for water could be 
helped if heavy vegetation on the state’s 
watersheds were eliminated, according 
to a report by the Arizona Watershed 
Program staff, representing the state 
land department, the Salt River Valley 
Water Users Association and the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. A proposed plan 
would include drastic thinning of pon- 
derosa pine stands, management chief- 
ly for water yield of many pine areas 
of low productivity, thinning of spruce 
to favor snow deposition. 


Ninth State Certified 


Vermont is now a modified-certified 
brucellosis-free state. This is the ninth 
state which has such certification. The 
others are Connecticut, Delaware, 
Maine, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Washington and Wis- 
consin. 

The USDA says that vaccination is 
not a requirement for herd certifica- 
tion or re-certification. However, vac- 
cination of heifer calves at the proper 
ages is an additional safeguard that 
should be practiced until brucellosis is 
completely eradicated, says the depart- 
ment. As long as any infection exists 
in the country, free herds are potential- 


ly vulnerable to exposure. Vaccina- 
tion gives enough protection in most 
cases to prevent infection. 


Oklahoma Bans Eased 


A quarantine of livestock in north- 
eastern Oklahoma which resulted from 
an outbreak of anthrax was lifted last 
month, although it was to remain in 
effect at some 2,000 farms on which the 
disease existed, according to Dr. M. N. 
Riemenschneider, state veterinarian of 
Oklahoma who formerly held a similar 
post in Colorado. An embargo against 
livestock from six southeastern Kansas 
counties was removed on animals 
shipped into Oklahoma if they have 
health certificates. More than 500 head 
of cattle were lost in the affected Okla- 
homa counties 


Farrowings Up 4 Per Cent 


The Sept. 19 pig crop report shows 
the number of sows farrowed and to 
farrow in the fall of 1957-—-June through 
November—in 10 Corn Belt States is 
estimated at 3,841,000 head, 4 per cent 
more than in 1956. Breeding intentions 
indicate 1,733,000 sows will farrow dur- 
ing the 1958 winter quarter—December 
1957 through February 1958—an in- 
crease of 7 per cent over the period a 
year earlier. 


(hick, Tarkey Nambers Up 


Broiler chicks produced during the 
first eight months of this year totaled 
1,067,600,000, compared with 1,025,152,- 
000 during the same months last year 
—an increase of 4 per cent. ... This 
year farmers will raise about 81 million 
turkeys, estimates the USDA. This is 
5 per cent above 1956 production 


Annual Fertilization Best 


It is more profitable to fertilize alfalfa 
every year than to apply fertilizer 
every second year, according to Soils 
Scientist J. M. MacGregor of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. In tests conducted 
since 1951, he found that annual ferti 
lizing brought $7.80 more net profit per 
acre than did biennial fertilizing. Also, 
in tests where no fertilizer was used, he 
found that annual fertilizing resulted in 
$20.20 more net profit per acre, while 
biennial fertilizing brought $12.76 per 
acre higher net gain 


Marketing Price Spreads 
Net Feund Tee Large 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson 
said at a recent news conference that 
the USDA is making continuing study 
of marketing price spreads, but so far 
has no evidence that any of the spreads 
are too large. 


ALL ROADS LEAD TO TRIPLE U HEREFORD RANCH 











This sale offering consists of 100 per- 
formance tested coming 2-year-old bulls, 


sired by 13 different progeny-tested herd 
bulls, and from cows that have maintained a 
place in our breeding herd because of their un- 


excelled performance. 
October, 1957 


Triple U Hereford Ranch 


Roy Houck family, Owners 


GETTYSBURG, S. D., FOR THE ‘‘BEST EVER’’ 
ANNUAL PRODUCTION SALE TUESDAY, NOV. 5 


Send for 
catalog. 
It tells 

the story. 
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FLADI 
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Through a Ranch House 


As our president mentions this month 
time slips by so swiftly that here it is 
fall again. It’s interesting to me that 
she says it is such a beautiful time in 
Nebraska. It is lovely here, too—and 
I think, just about everywhere north 
of the equator, I've always been glad 
I was an October child; it is 
time to me 


Out at the Ranch House, October's 
golden days always tempted me to for- 
get such routine tasks as cooking and 
cleaning, mending or ironing. More 
often than not we drifted in, wind 
blown and saturated with sunlight 
my little horse and I just minutes 
before the menfolks were due to come 
in for supper 

I often think I learned more quick 
and-easy ways to get a meal on those 
evenings than in the whole rest of my 
life. And now that it all lives only in 
my memory I'm glad that we so often 
did ride out to meet the fall on those 
October afternoons. They live again so 
long as I remember them 


. > . 


a magic 


I guess, too, that it is 
ourselves again that January is just a 
brief three months away. I hear the 
Oklahoma ladies have big plans for us 
Too, in this year of the launching of 
the Cowboy Hall of Fame, there are 
probably many things which we, as 
CowBelles, should be doing to advance 
this memorial to a way of life that is 
dear to most of us. I do not know what 
part the CowBelles will play in pro 
moting this Hall, but I expect that by 
the time the National convention .is 
over we'll have thought of and dis 
cussed many good ideas 


Locally it is possible that many of 
you are already doing something about 
it. As you will notice in 
where on these pages, my own group 
the San Diego County CowBelles—took 
an active part in launching the Hall of 
Fame promotion in this area. Unfortu 
nately, because of a brief bout with 
Asiatic flu, I wasn’t present. Due to a 
conflict of dates with several other ac 
tivities, the attendance was disappoint 
ingly small but the interest and en 
thusiasm of those who were there 
pretty well insured a good response to 
it in this part of the country 


time to remind 


an item else 


By Dorothy McDonald 


piecemeal and 
when all those 


passed on too 
+ - * 


I'll hope to have the names of the 
ladies who will be our hostesses in 
Oklahoma City by next month, so we 
may meet them on paper even before 
we do so face-to-face. And—just a re- 
minder—-stories about the state offi- 
cers have been few and far between 
this year. What's the matter, don’t you 
like the idea of the “Neighbor” column? 
If not, why not write and tell me so? 
Remember this is your department, 
CowBelles. Please tell me how you 
want it to be! 


later on 
them had 


incomplete, 
who knew 


And please note the 
your Editor this month 
of the little town place 
our temporary sort of home for the 
past four years, we've taken one more 
step on the road to the retirement we've 
planned for late next year. We have 


new address for 
With the sale 
that has been 
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CowBelle float used in the parade at the Dillon, Mont., rodeo. Participants 
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fine plans for that day, when it comes! 
Which, I guess, is better than looking 
forward to it with dread as the finish 
of a productive life. 

On these bright October days it’s easy 
to believe that a better and more satis- 
fying life lies just over the brink of 
Tomorrow. I hope you find it so, too! 


At Home on the Range 


For no particular reason except that 
I promised some of my CowBelle neigh- 
bors that I would, I'd like to give you 
some recipes for molded salads this 
month. One hot afternoon in early 
August I chanced to serve an old fav- 
orite, Green Cheese Salad, and when 
the ladies asked for the recipe I was 
just too lazy to go indoors for pencils 
and paper; instead I promised to use 
these pages “very soon” for that and 
another family favorite salad. This is 


include, left to right, Fred Hirschy, Jackson, Mont., Mrs. Al Decker, Armstead; 
Mrs. Fred Hirschy, Jackson, president of the Southwestern Montana CowBelles; 
Alex Christie, Grant, behind one of Bill Garrison’s cowboys (dressed as Montana 


I, for one, think it wonderful 
the Cowboy Hal! of Fame 
a reality while the memory of those 
who will inhabit it is still fresh and 
green, rather than that the story of their 
lives should have had to be dug out, 


that 
is becoming 
Slim—“Eat Beef, Keep Slim”); Mrs. Bill Garrison, president of the Montana 
CowBelles, and Jack Brenner, Grant, president of the Montana Stockgrowers 
Association. To the rear is a prize winning 4-H steer and, hardly visible, the 
young lady who fed him. 
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as soon as I could find space to do so, 
and I guess it is too late for the recipes 
to do much good as a cool luncheon 
dish until next summer. But I, for one, 
like to serve a molded salad of one sort 
or another at holiday meals just because 
they can be gotten ready well in ad- 
vance. 


I don’t believe I would choose either 
of these for the Thanksgiving or Christ- 
mas feast—personally, I like to serve 
the traditional apple, celery and walnut 
Waldorf salad then, but I mold it in a 
package or two of lemon jello that has 
been made with one-half cup boiling 
water and one and a half cups of ginger 
ale to each package of jello used. It’s 
tasty, tangy, and still very much in the 
holiday tradition. 


Either of these salads, however, makes 
a pretty and delicious salad course for 
a buffet party or a simple Sunday sup- 
per. And if you choose to serve them 
as “chiffon salads” you add a good 
measure of protein nourishment with 
a very low calorie count. 





You Can't Make a MIS-STEAK 


WHEN YOU TRY ONE OF OUR 


SUPER SUEAKS 


Porterhouse Steak 
a> ( ») 
T Bone Seok Top Sirloin Butt Steak 


You thowld hear how folks describe ovr steaks 
otter eating one. They soy they re “ weper 
Becouse these teats ore the tendeies! the totes 
" You get the most for your money, too 


This is one of the many ads in recog- 
nition of “Beef for Restaurant Month” 
prepared by the National Restaurant 
Association in its “Ad Builder” publi- 
eation, which is a promotion service 
the association provides for thousands 
of restaurants throughout the country. 
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“GREEN CHEESE” SALAD 
pkg. lime jello 
tbsp. lemon juice 
cup cottage cheese 
to 2 tsp. sugar 
cup boiling water 
tbsp. vinegar (white, by choice) 
cup grated pineapple and juice 
Dissolve the jello in boiling water, 
add lemon juice, vinegar and a small 
amount of sugar (it seems to “sharpen” 
the flavor.) Stir in the pineapple and 
chill. When mixture begins to thicken, 
stir it gently into the cottage cheese, 
which has been mashed or put through 
a sieve so it will not be lumpy. Serve 
with mayonnaise or a good boiled dress- 
ing. 


ee ee 


FRUIT SALAD, McDONALD 
1 pkg. lemon jello 

1 pkg. pineapple jello 

2 tbsp. lemon juice 

1 cup bananas, sliced 

2 cups boiling water 

2 tsp. sugar 

1 No. 2 can fruit cocktail 

2 cups fresh fruit in season 


I do a pretty freehand job on this 
salad, using whatever fresh fruits are 
on hand— strawberries and grapes; 
peaches, grapes and pears; apples, 
oranges and chopped walnuts, or any 
other combination I happen to have. I 
try to use at least as much fresh fruit 
as I have cooked kinds. 

Dissolve jello in boiling water, add 
sugar and lemon juice, cool and add 
the fruit cocktail or cooked fruits. Chill 
until almost firm and fold in all the 
fresh fruits exeept the banana. Just 
before serving time, add the sliced 
banana and fold in lightly with a fork. 
(Bananas turn dark and limp unless 
you add them the very last minute.) 
Serve this salad with a boiled dress- 
ing thinned with a generous dollop of 
whipped cream, or with sour cream, 

* ° > 

Either of these salads gains in texture, 
nourishment and taste appeal if you 
use whipped dry skim milk to make 
them “chiffon” textured. This should 
be folded in lightly when the salad is 
almost set. It’s simple, really; here’s 
all you do: 

In a chilled bowl, mix % cup dry 
skim milk and % cup lee water. Whip 
until fluffy, add 1 tbsp. lemon juice 
and continue beating until fairly stiff. 
Then add 1 or 2 tbsp. sugar, to taste. 
This will not become as stiff as whipped 
cream but it adds greatly to molded 
salads—and, with the addition of a 
little vanilla flavoring it makes a very 
satisfactory topping to be used instead 
of whipped cream if you're weight- 
watching. In that case, you may choose 
to omit the sugar and instead to dis- 
solve 2 or 3 one-fourth grain saccharine 
tablets in % cup of hot water, then chill 
it to icy before adding the dried milk-— 
cold liquid, I’ve discovered, doesn’t dis- 
solve the tablets very well. 

And so... good eating... and good 
evening... to you all. D.L. M. 
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A Message From 
Your CowBelle President 


A look at the calendar tells me it's 
time again for my message. Time has 
a way of slipping by; here it is fall 
again. The air is crisp and I find a 
sweater is most comfortable. Fall is 
such a pretty time of the year in Ne- 
braska. Perhaps we appreciate it more 
due to the fact most of us have more 
time to relax and enjoy nature's beauty 
then. 


I want to express my appreciation 
to the states that have sent entries for 
our national “Father of the Year” con- 
test. I know that it took a great deal 
of effort on your part; through fine 
cooperation such as this, our “Father of 
the Year” program will grow. Entries 
have been received from nine states; 
Montana, Colorado, Utah, Oregon, Wyo- 
ming, Missouri, Oklahoma, Louisiana 
and Nebraska, This is a good showing 
for this very new venture 


The judges who will choose our na- 
tional “Father” are two prominent men 
that many of you know. They are Dr. 
A. D. Weber, the president of Kansas 
State College at Manhattan, Kansas, 
and Reverend W. H. (Bill) Alexander, 
minister of the First Christian Church 
of Oklahoma City, a noted speaker. 

The winner will be announced in No- 
vember and will “reign” until a new 
father is picked next spring. 

I feel very fortunate in our secur- 
ing those two fine men; they have a 
difficult task in selecting this National 
Father. All of the entries are outstand- 
ing; I wish it were possible for the Na- 
tional CowBelles to honor them all. 


Mrs. A. P. Atchison, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee, would appreciate recommenda- 
tions for our 1958 officers. On a na- 
tional scale it is very difficult for our 
nominating committee to function with- 
out these recommendations. Choose a 
worthy person in your state and let 
the National know about her. 

Remember that November 15 is the 
deadline for entering the “Photo Con- 
test!” 

It is gratifying to receive so many 
nice comments concerning our Year 





Books. We would have liked to list the 
names of the entire membership but 
our budget would not allow it. Per- 


haps this is another thing that will be 
improved as time goes on. 
Best wishes to you all. 
Thelma Trego, President 
> * . 


NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP: This is a 
sincere invitation to join the American 
National CowBelles, if you are not al- 
ready a member. We in Oklahoma hope 
you will all join us for the business 
and fun we're planning for the Okla- 
homa meeting January 6-8, 1958. Your 
National organization needs your con- 
tinued support; and surely the small 
dues, only one dollar, are a bargain 
price for all the advantages of National 
membership. 

And may I also remind you to send 
in your clippings of state and local 
activities that you wish to have in- 
cluded in the National Scrap Book? 

Vera L. Long, 
National Membership and 
Scrap Book Chairman 


Ranch Photo Contest 


There’s only two months to go on 
this CowBelle contest. There are three 
general categories for the pictures you 
send in—General Ranch Life; Cattle 
Scenes; CowBelle Activities. Pictures 
may be negatives, snapshots, or enlarge- 
ments. (Color prints will be judged as 
to their reproduction in black and 
white. Do not send color transparen- 
cies.) Pictures need not be mounted 
Deadline for the contest is Dec. 15, 1957 
Mail entries to: CowBelle Ranch Photo 
Contest, 601 East 17th Ave., Denver 18, 
Colo, 


Here and There 
With the CowBelles 


The Humboldt County (Calif.) Cow- 
Belles were proud to award the Jessie 
Hunt Memorial Award, established in 
honor of their first president, to Mar- 
garet Niles, 14-year-old daughter of Mr 
and Mrs. A. D. Nile of Loleta, for her 
prize beef animals shown at the Hum- 
boldt County Fair. Miss Niles showed 
a pen of three bulls, a pair of year- 
lings, a pair of calves, and each of her 
animals as individuals, a total of eight 
showings in all 

> > > 

“Favorite Recipes Around the World,” 
featured by the Humboldt County 
(Calif.) CowBelles for their booth at 
the County Fair won them second place 
and the red ribbon in the annual nu- 
trition or food display division 

» - . 

San Diego County (Calif.) CowBelles, 
clad in their most colorful squaw 
dresses, served as hostesses at the Cow- 
boy Hall of Fame fiesta and barbecue at 
the Del Mar Fairgrounds on Sept. 16. 
Many notables were present, including 
the lieutenant-governor, state and local 
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legislators, officials of the National Cow- 
boy Hall of Fame, Will Rogers, Jr. and 
his brother Jimmie, a California ranch 
owner, and a number of television and 
screen personalities. 

Two San Diego pioneers, George 
Sawday of Witch Creek and Thomas 
Jefferson Isbell of Vineta and San 
Diego, were nominated for inclusion 
in the Hall of Fame. Other Californians 
nominated were Edward Beale of Kern 
County, Fred H. Bixby of Long Beach, 
Henry C. Daulton of Madera, Al Kalin 
of Imperial County, and Alex Mac- 
Donald of the University of California 
at Davis 

More than a hundred members of the 
Mile Hi (Colo.) CowBelles, their families 
and friends attended the beef barbecue 
at Sundown Valley Ranch in mid-Sep- 
tember, with Mr. and Mrs. Bert Clarke 
of Pine hosting the affair. Good weather, 
delicious food and the warm hospitality 
of the Clarkes made this an affair the 
group will long remember 

os > . 


Weld County (Colo.) CowBelles and 
their families enjoyed a prime rib roast 
dinner at the Pepper Pod restaurant 
in Hudson on Sept. 15. Special guests 
were Mr. and Mrs. Jack Wadlow of 
Whitewater. Mrs. Wadlow is Colorado 
CowBelles’ president 

> = > 

Colorado CowBelles are announcing 
a new essay contest this fall for all 
seventh and eighth grade youngsters in 
public, private or parochial schools 
throughout the state. Wordage is li- 
mited to 1,000, with 750 words a mini- 
mum, and the subject according to Mrs. 
Jack Wadlow’s announcement will be 
“Romance of Brands.” 

* . . 

On Monday, Sept. 23, Mrs. Bernard 
Briggs, president of the Nebraska Cow- 
Belles, was honored as Queen-for-a-Day 
at Ak-Sar-Ben Rodeo, a pleasant custom 
bringing recognition to the Nebraska 
CowBelles and Stock Growers at one 
of the stock show rodeo performances. 

. . > 

The Nebraska CowBelles made thou- 
sands of contacts in the interest of beef 
promotion at the state fair in Septem- 
ber. They pinned thousands of Eat Beef 
ribbons on fairgoers, distributed the 
beef sausage recipe perfected by Mrs. 
John Strieff, past president, and sold 
beef candy and beef cook books. Their 
booth featured a mural of one of Ne- 
braska’s ranch girls holding a cut of 
beef, surrounded by beef posters, and a 
turning model representing one of the 
beef breeds. Mrs. Bill Schaffert, Cow- 
Belles chairman of beef promotion, and 
her husband and other stockmen and 
many CowBelles assisted in the display. 

. > > 

At the Southern Idaho CowBelle 
luncheon reported last month, the spe- 
cial guests should have included the 
following: Wallace Orwin, supervisor 
of Gem State Packing Co., Boise, and 
Harold Olafson, market supervisor of 
Albertson's Stores, Boise 


CowBelles Show Tourists 
Real ‘Ranch Living’ 


A new and authentic picture of west- 
ern ranching was taken home this sum- 
mer by tourists with the fortune or 
foresight to stop overnight in Buffalo, 
Wyo. 

Convinced that too many eastern 
visitors “whizz” along main highways 
with no conception of the “real Wy- 
oming,” Johnson County CowBelles 
conceived a unique plan to “show tour- 
ists how we live and work.” 

The plan was simple: Pick out a 
couple of tourist families from a Buf- 


EARLY BIRD 
When a bird in the hand is not worth 
two in the bush it may be a grouse 
bagged out of season. 
— Howard Haynes 


falo motel and offer them a chance to 
see honest-to-gosh ranching at no cost 
to them. Let them see everything, in- 
cluding famed Lake DeSmet and the 
Hole-in-the-Wall country, answer al) 
questions, but avoid the “sales pitch.” 

The CowBelles readily enlisted the 
cooperation of the Johnson County 
cattlemen’s and woolgrowers associa- 
tions, the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce, motel operators, restaurants and 
ranches to be visited. 

Although only about 60 visitors were 
entertained on the 16 tours held this 
summer, the impact was multiplied 
many times the 60. Among the guests 
were eastern school teachers, business 
executives, midwestern farmers and 
even a man who makes a living giving 
illustrated lectures all over the na- 
tion. His camera ground off over 2,000 
feet of film during a busy day. 

Following the tours, each conducted 
by a CowBelle or rancher familiar 
with the history and culture of the 


SQUEEZE PLAY 
At milking time all the help you can 
expect from cowboys is only a drop in 
the bucket. 
— Howard Haynes 


county, the visitors were interviewed 
by the Chamber of Commerce, and 
news stories and pictures of their 
unique experiences were sent to their 
hometown papers, gaining additional 
publicity about western ranching. 

Mrs. Frank E. Long, Buffalo Cow- 
Belle, reports that an “evaluation” ses- 
sion in September revealed that John- 
son countians were well convinced that 
the public relations value of the proj- 
ect was worth the nominal cost. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


JOURNAL 
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DENVER HAS NEW SHOW PLANS 

Two new feeder cattle classes are 
being added to the 1958 National 
Western Stock Show in Denver, ac- 
cording to Show Manager Willard 
Simms. And another change will be an 
age classification on both open class 
and junior division steers. All steers 
will be mouthed and classified accord- 
ing to ages determined by the dentition 
process. The new feeder classes are 
those for senior steer and heifer calves, 
calved between Sept. 1 and Dec. 31, 
1956. Three premiums will be awarded 


in each of the classes. All individual | 
entries in the show close Dec. 1; car- 


load entries Dec. 26. 


$60.000 FOR “% INTEREST 

A new record price of $60,000 for 
one-fourth interest in a purebred Here- 
ford bull has been paid for a seven- 
year-old sire by L. D. and J. W. Crusoe, 
father-and-son owners of a ranch at 
Cheboygan, Mich. The bull was owned 
jointly by Roy Turner, former governor 


of Oklahoma, and J. K. Dobbs, Sr. of | 
The | 


Fort Worth and Walls, Miss. 





Crusoes also bought a quarter interest, | 


for $7,500, in another animal from the 
same owners, and a number of females. 


PERFORMANCE TESTING 

OPERATING IN 32 STATES 
Thirty-two states now have 

wide cattle performance testing pro- 


state- | 


grams in operation, according to the | 


American Beef Cattle Performance 
Registry Association. Inviting breeders 


to take advantage of official records of | 


the gainability of their animals, the 
association points out that weaning 


weights and feeding tests are establish- | 


ing the fact that extremely large varia- 


tions occur within an individual herd | 


or breed in rate and efficiency of gain. 
Weaning weights, it is declared, are 
about 35 per cent inherited, and feedlot 
weights about 45 per cent inherited. 
Glenn Burrows of Clayton, N.M., is 


president of the association. Dr. M. R. | 
Callihan, Canyon, Texas, is executive 


secretary. 


FT. WORTH SHOW PLANS 

A change in the basis of judging in 
the junior steer show has been an- 
nounced for the 1958 Southeastern Ex- 
position and Fat Stock Show, Jan. 24- 


Feb. 2 at Fort Worth. Junior show | 
steers will be judged by age instead of | 


weight as in the past. The show will 
offer cash awards totaling $188,104 for 
all departments, with $45,180 allotted 
for beef breeding cattle. Horse show 
premiums and the entry fees which 
are added will total, it is estimated, 
$37,185. Deadline for entries of cattle 
is Dec. 15; for horses, Jan. 1. 


BREEDS ASSN. IN INDIANA 
Producers of the various beef cattle 
breeds in Indiana recently formed the 
Indiana Beef Breeders Association, 
aimed at promoting all breed groups in 
the state and exchanging information. 
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Sale of the Year—aAll Commercial Cattle 
Oct. 22... 4,200 head... Three Forks, Mont. 


1,600 cows——-400 bred 2-year-old heifers, av. 900-1,000 7-——1,100 
yearling steers, av. 750%-—1,100 open yearling heifers, av. 6507. 


Climbing Arrow Ranch, Box 395, Three Forks, Mont. 


ANNOUNCING 


G. W. Landers & Sons Sale... Oct. W, 1:30 p.m. @ coming t-year-old 
Hereford Bulls, at the ranch, 25 mi. south of Hot Springs, §. D. Ranch 
located on county road midway between Oclirich and Edgemont. Write 
for catalog to 


G. W. Landers, 145 N. 5th St., Hot Springs, $.D. 
BREEDERS: Use Producer “Calendar Ads" for the economi- 
® cal and sure way to reach rangemen buyers. 


All "Calendar Ads” are the same size, thereby drawing equal attention. Cost 
is nominal. Write to American Cattle Producer, 80! East 17th Ave., Denver 
18, Colo. Phone AMherst 46-2330. 


FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


A reliable source of practical, depend- Bf Dp. Franklin 
bi fered Hereford breed 
steak. "“Koaas bulls fer ale na. ” Meeker, Colo. 


CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 
Herbert Chandler Baker, Oregon 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


Purebred and Commercial 


N BAR RANCH Grassrange, Mont. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS 
ALLIANCE, NEBRASKA 



















“Our Herefords build the beef where the highest 
priced cuts of meat grow.” 











ANGUS JR. DIRECTOR NAMED 


Dean R. Hurlbut of Raymond, S. D., 
has been named director of junior 
activities for the American Angus As- 
sociation, succeeding Val Brungardt 
who resigned to join the animal hus- 
bandry staff at the University of Wis- 
consin, The Angus organization now 
has more than 3,000 junior members. 


HEREFORDS TO SELL AT SF. 

Entries for the Hereford sale to be 
held during the Grand National Live- 
stock Exposition in San Francisco, Nov 
1-10, reveal 15 top breeders from Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Colorado and Arizona 
have consigned some 40 bulls and 17 
heifers of quality to be sold at auction 
as individuals and in pens of three. The 
sale takes place in the Cow Palace, 
Nov. 5. 


87 NEW ANGUS MEMBERS 

Eighty-seven new members from 22 
states joined the American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association in a recent month, 
according to figures released by Allan 
C. Atlason, executive-secretary of the 
organization. Forty-four were active 
breeders with the remaining 43 certifi- 
cates going to junior members. Illinois, 
with 19, led the states in new members, 
followed by Ohio, with 10. Kentucky 
and Indiana tied for third at six, fol- 
lowed by Missouri and South Dakota 
with five each. 


TRIPLE U AVERAGE $252 


The late-September dispersion sale of 
Triple U Hereford Ranch at Gettysburg, 
S. D., saw 484 females bring a total of 
$121,950 for a $252 average, with 356 
cows figuring $277 and 128 yearling 
heifers $182. The top female, with bull 
calf, sold for $700, the cow bringing 
$500 and the calf $200. The complete 
dispersion included registered cattle 
carried by L. R. Houck at the Missouri 
River and Swan Creek ranches 


POLLED HEREFORD BULL 
CHAMP TO BE NO. 1,000,000 

The millionth registration number 
will be issued to a Polled Hereford 
bull during the national breed sale 
Nov, 12-14 at Harrisburg, Pa. The cer- 
tificate bearing that number is being 
reserved for the champion bull at the 
1957 National Polled Hereford Show 
and Sale, and will be a special mile- 
stone marking progress since the first 
11 head were recorded in 1901. 


RED BLUFF SALE FEB. 6-8 

All pen lot bulls to be sold at the Red 
Bluff Sale in Red Bluff, Calif., Feb. 6-8, 
1958 will be exhibited loose, judged 
loose and sold that way, according to 
Manager Don Smith, who states also 
that all pen lot bulls will be housed in 
the same barns, “so that buyers can 
easily see our entire offering.” More 
than 200 horned and Polled Herefords, 
50 Shorthorns and 20 Angus bulls will 
be offered in the sale 
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NEW HEREFORD FIELDMAN 


Ww. S. (Bill) 
Miller of ‘Veston, 
W. Va. has been 


appointed field rep- 
resentative for the 
American Hereford 
Association in the 
states of Florida, 
Georgia, North and 
South Carolina. He 


will take over the 
territory formerly 
covered by Mag 


Bill Miller 


Greenthaler, now 
associated with 
Caw Caw Plantation in South Carolina. 


BREED GROUPS JOIN 
IN KC HEIFER AWARDS 

Major breeder associations will co- 
operate with the American Cyanamid 
Company in awarding purebred live- 
stock to members of the 4-H Club and 
FFA exhibiting champions in the junior 
classes of the American Royal Live- 
stock Show in Kansas City, Mo., Oct 
19-26, according to recent announce- 
ment. A purebred heifer will be pre- 
sented by the American Cyanamid 
Company to the 4-H or FFA winner in 
each of three cattle classes. The heifers 
will be selected by the American Aber- 
deen-Angus Association, the American 
Shorthorn Breeders Association and the 
American Hereford Association 


10 MILLION REGISTERED 

Purebred Hereford registrations, at 
the close of the American Hereford 
Association's fiscal year, Aug. 31, ap- 
proached the 10-million mark. Registra- 
tions the past 12 months totaled 430,951, 
to be the fifth highest on record in the 
76-year history of the organization. 
Final number issued for the year was 
9,916,749. 


RED ANGUS REGISTRATIONS 
TOTAL 1,500 ANIMALS 

George Chiga, Guthrie, Okla., presi- 
dent of the Red Angus Association of 
America, said that since the associa- 
tion’s formation in 1954, registrations 
have totaled almost 1,500 cattle and 
more than 30 herds over the country. 
The Red Angus group, he said, was the 
first to incorporate a working perform- 
ance-testing program as an integral part 
of its registration program. A Red 
Angus field day was recently held at 
the Beckton Stock Farm, Sheridan, 
Wyo., where more than 200 people from 
10 states gathered for the first display 
of Red Angus cattle in this country. 


BRANGUS HQ. NOW IN K.C. 

The American Brangus Breeders 
Association last month established 
headquarters offices in the Livestock 
Exchange Building at the stockyards in 
Kansas City. The offices were previ- 
ously located in Venita, Okla. Presi- 
dent of the group is Floyd Newcomer of 
Yuma, Ariz.; Ed Schock of Kansas City 
is secretary 


SCIENTISTS DISCUSS 
DWARFISM IN CATTLE 


Guarded optimism on new techniques 
to combat dwarfism in beef cattle was 
expressed by research scientists at a 
special August meeting in Denver spon- 
sored by the American Hereford Asso- 
ciation and attended by research scien- 
tists and representatives of the USDA. 
Their statement, prepared at the meet- 
ing, follows: 


“Dwarfism in cattle is an hereditary 
characteristic. The birth of a dwarf 
calf identifies both sire and dam as 
carriers of the dwarf gene. There are 
several different types of dwarfism, of 
which the short-headed, short-legged, 
pot-bellied dwarf, frequently referred 
to as the snorter dwarf, is the most 
frequent. 

“Progeny-testing a sire by mating 
him to 15 or more known dwarf-produc- 
ing (carrier) cows or breeding a sire to 
30 or more daughters is a suggested 
method of identifying carriers. If no 
dwarfs result from such tests the 
breeder can feel reasonably sure that 
bulls so tested are free of the dwarf 
gene. 

“Pedigree information, although sub- 
ject to some error, has been most help- 
ful in many herds. It is especially use- 
ful for early screening of prospective 
breeding animals and for smal! breeders 
who cannot afford the expense of 
progreny testing. 

“The lumbar vertebrae of carriers 
frequently show characteristic abnor- 
malties which can be recognized by 
taking X-ray pictures of calves less 
than 10 days of age. A number of ex- 
periment stations have pooled results 
on the X-ray technique which indicated 
that about 80 per cent of the dwarf- 
free animals have recognizably normal 
vertebrae, although this figure varies 
considerably in different blood lines. 
Of 187 known carriers that have been 
X-rayed, 167 or about 90 per cent have 
shown recognizable abnormalties. 

“The error made in classifying X-ray 
pictures and the difficulty in getting 
clear pictures under practical conditions 
are great enough seriously to limit the 
technique for general use. It can be 
useful for early screening of young 
animals in the hands of experienced 
and careful breeders but is not con- 
sidered sufficiently accurate for use as 
a basis for merchandising cattle. 

“The insulin test is a promising new 
technique which indicates there is a 
physiological difference in response of 
carrier and dwarf-free animals to stress. 
Its accuracy and limitations have not 
been measured under a wide variety of 
conditions. Although concerted re- 
search is being directed toward test- 
ing its usefulness for diagnosing car- 
riers, the insulin test is still in the ex- 
perimental stage and its use is not 
recommended to the cattle industry. 

“Other phases of research are under 
way which promise to lead ultimately 
to a better understanding of the nature 
of dwarfism.” 
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Meadowlands 


Can Be Revived 
By Management 


Careful management of western 
mountain meadowlands can make them 
even more productive for today’s 
rancher than they were for pioneer 
cattlemen, the USDA reports. 

Seven years of research on high- 
elevation meadows in Colorado show 
that controlled irrigation in combina- 
tion with timed harvests and the use 
of fertilizer will nearly double beef pro- 
duction. The research has been done 
by USDA’s Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice in cooperation with the Colorado 
Agricultural Experiment Station, ranch 
groups and fertilizer interests. The 
studies were undertaken because hay 
yield and quality in these meadows had 
begun to decline. 

The tests show that as management 
practices are improved, the yield and 
quality of mountain meadow forage im- 
proves and, in turn, meat production 
efficiency is increased. These are sig- 
nificant findings when it is recalled that 
there are 3% million acres of meadow- 
land at 6,000-9,000 feet above sea level 
in 11 western states (Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Montana, Idaho, Utah, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, Nevada, Arizona 
and New Mexico) and they are key re- 
sources for ranchers. Traditionally, they 
supply hay for winter feeding and early 
spring pasture until grazing lands at 
higher altitudes are snow-free. 

Beef feeding tests showed that over 
a four-year period an untreated grass- 
legume meadow produced only 358 
pounds of meat compared to 627 pounds 
from a grass forage meadow treated 
with nitrogen. 

Another summary of research results 
showed that under ordinary ranch prac- 
tice 4 acres are needed to produce a 
400-pound weaner calf. However, a 
570-pound weaner calf could be pro- 
duced on 1.56 acres of mountain mea- 
dow that had received no soil treat- 
ment other than water control; and an 
animal of the same weight could be pro- 
duced on only .87 acre of nitrogen- 
treated soil with water control. 

Intermittent, rather than continuous, 
irrigation will produce more abundant 
hay stands, the study showed. The 
change to intermittent irrigation re- 
sulted in an increase in forage—from 
1 ton of sedge-rush hay per acre to 3.5 
tons of tame-grass legume forage per 
acre. Liberal nitrogen treatment along 
with the intermittent irrigation elimi- 
nates the legumes and increases the 
yield to as high as 5.5 tons per acre. 

Analysis of the hay indicated that it 
has a much higher protein content when 
two cuttings are made rather than a 
single late harvest. Crude protein con- 
tent totaled only 5 per cent in late-cut 
forage compared with 11 per cent in 
early-cut hay. Intermittent irrigation 
and two harvests yielded 1,200 pounds 
of crude protein per acre compared to 
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150 to 250 pounds per acre with con- 
tinuous flooding and one harvest. A 
heavy application of nitrogen in the 
spring, coupled with intermittent irri- 
gation, raised the crude protein yield 
to 2,000 pounds per acre. 


Humane Award to Armour 

Armour and Company has been 
awarded the “beef seal of approval” of 
the American Humane Association for 
slaughtering in acceptable humane 
methods. Swift & Co. was recently 
awarded a similar “seal of approval,” 
as have a number of other packers. 


Sets Up Western Office 


The American Cyanamid Co. has 
established a western regional office in 
Los Angeles for the sales management 
of all its farm and home division prod- 
ucts. The division sells such products 
as Aureomycin chloretetracycline for 
livestock, vitamin and medicated feed 
supplements, veterinary medicines and 
insecticides. Manager of the new office 
is Hamilton E. Clark. 


Brush-on Preservative 


Development of a new brush-on wood 
preservative for treatment of fence posts 
is announced by Androc Chemical Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, Minn., which says 
the treatment doubles the life of the 
posts at a cost of about 15 cents per 
post. The chemical company is also 
recommending the preservative for use 
on below-ground wood when construct- 
ing farm buildings; paint cannot be 
applied over it. Suggested use is ap- 
plication with a brush about 18 inches 
below ground level to 6 inches above 
the ground line 


Hot Dog A Hamburger 


Where did the name “hot dog” come 
from? An answer comes from the Na- 
tional Live Stock Producer magazine. 

The hot dog was born in 1852 in 
Frankfurt, Germany, when a German 
butcher fashioned a frankfurter in the 
shape of his low-slung dachshund. 

The bun came later, making its first 
appearance at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition in St. Louis, Mo., in 1904. It 
happened this way: A Bavarian sausage 
peddler there noticed that the white 
glove he lent customers to lift hot dogs 
off his griddle would often disappear 
with the sausage. So, to plug this 
profit leak, he cooked up the bun 
idea. 

But they were still called franks— 
until a concessionaire at New York's 
polo grounds one cool rainy afternoon 
when business was bad got an idea. 
He heated both the bun and the hot 
dog and made them a little hotter with 
a smear of mustard. It tasted good. 
Everyone bought them, including a 
sports cartoonist at the game. That 
evening, still savoring the “red hot,” 
he drew a cartoon showing sausages as 
dogs on a griddle barking. But he could 
not, so the story goes, spell dachshund, 
so he labeled his cartoon “Hot Dog!” 

National Live Stock Producer maga- 





zine says the average American ate 42 
hot dogs last year—7.2 billion of them. 

The name “hamburger” got its start 
in Hamburg, Germany, but it was 
something quite different from what 
we know today, say Zelma Reigle and 
Dorothy M. Sherrill, consumer mar- 
keting specialists at the Oregon State 
College. In a recent market information 
sheet devoted to the subject of ground 
beef, they explain that the true “ham- 
burger steak” was beef round, pounded 
thin and seasoned, then wrapped around 
a bit of veal kidney suet. The rolls 
were tied, browned in fat, and then 
braised in beef gravy. Even though the 
term “hamburger” as used today is in- 
correct, they add, use of this name is 
so popular that it is here to stay. 
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Beautiful Western Christmas Cards 
Full color and fancy duotone illustra 
tions to please you and your friends at 
Christmas. Cards show ranch, horse, 
deer and cattle scenes by western artist 
RK. BR. Lorenz. Quality printing. Simple 
messages inside, Names imprinted, Reas 
omably priced. Volume discounts. No @ 
agents. Send 10c¢ in coin today for 
sample card and illustrated catalog. 
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~ CLOW COST, FULLY AUTOMATIC oiler with 

J giant rope rabtang clement. 5-CGal. oil 

supply tank. Automatic oil release 

The type proved best lor work & wear 

i Atllaches to any post, any where. For 
MWustrated Literature, write Dept 


ARNAM CO., 6701 No, 29th, OMAHA, NEBR. 


WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 


James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 





Dew Helps a Lot 

The accumulation of dew in a year, 
according to a USDA study, can total as 
much as 10 inches of water and in 
some years may furnish up to 20 per 
cent of the water supply for crops in 
the humid areas of the Midwest. It was 
found that an appreciable amount of 
the moisture that condenses as dew on 
plant leaves is absorbed directly by the 
plants and some of it flows down the 
plant stalks into the ground. 


Chuck Being Featured 

Appealing to the barbecuing and 
broiling trend, an increasing number of 
National Association of Food Chain 
stores are featuring chucks boned and 
trimmed to segregate parts suitable for 
broiling. They are also displaying blade 
and round bone chuck steaks for broil- 
ing. The activity appears to be more 
widespread in the West—the original 
barbecue country—than in some other 
areas 


New Armour Product 
A long-time favorite in a new elec 
tronically-smoked variation, sliced 
dried beef, is being produced by 
Armour & Company with wide-range 
distribution slated for the near future 


The new product is made from 
trimmed, smoked beef ham _ insides 
which are chopped, spiced, cured, 
cooked and thin-sliced, then packed in 
four-ounce transparent vacuum wrap 
pers. The retail price is set at 29-35 


cents per package 


“America’s most outstanding public 


figure is the national debt.”—Joseph B. 
| Young. 





This brutal machine, like a harnessed tornado, chews its way through a 
forest, ripping huge trees up by the roots, slapping them to the ground, and then 
literally smashing them into splinters. The job foreman observing a clearing 
operation is dwarfed by the jungle-wrecker. Powerful electric motors are inside 
the rollers, permitting the tree crusher to clear an acre of unproductive forest in 
15 minutes. The 600 horsepower diesel-electric machine, 76 feet long, 19 feet 
high, was designed and manufactured by R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Longview, 


Texas. 
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American Meat Institute 
Presents Unique Award 





Albert K. Mitchell, left, past presi- 
dent of the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association, being presented with 
the new animal agriculture award of 
the American Meat Institute by Wesley 
Hardenbergh, president of the AMI. 


First recipient of a new award of 
the American Meat Institute was made 
to Albert K. Mitchell, president of the 
International Livestock Exposition, at 
the AMI’s 52nd convention in Chicago. 


The award is granted to a producer, 
scientist or educator who has given “a 
lifetime of extraordinary service to the 
development of the American livestock 
industry.” 


Mr. Mitchell's activities also include 
presidencies of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association, American 
Hereford Association and American 
Quarter-Horse Association. He is a 
member of the President’s National 
Agricultural Advisory Commission and 
a director of the Denver National 
Western Stock Show. He was chair- 
man of the advisory committee to the 
Secretary of Agriculture in combating 
the foot-and-mouth outbreak in Mexico. 

The award consisted of a plaque and 
a pair of cuff links of fossilized stones 
held by a sterling band on which “1521” 
is cast. The stones are from the beach 
of Charlotte Harbor on the west coast 
of Florida, where in 1521 the Spanish 
explorer Juan Ponce de Leon landed the 
first domestic livestock to set foot in 
what is now the U.S. 


The stones, said Wesley Hardenbergh, 
AMI president, are actually “Plymouth 
Rocks” to the American livestock in- 
dustry. 


Cever Picture 


This month’s cover picture was 
taken in Siskiyou County, Calif., 
with a view of Mt. Shasta in the 
background. 
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Here’s F.-and-M. Virus 





Electron-microscope photograph of 
foot-and-mouth disease virus. The virus 
is spherical in shape and about one-mil- 
lionth of an inch in diameter. This is 
one of the first electron micrographs of 
the virus, taken by Agricultural Re- 
search Service scientists at USDA's 
Pium Island Animal Disease Laboratory 
at Plum Island, N. Y. The organism is 
the smallest of any of the viruses affect- 
ing animals—even smaller than polio 
virus. The new findings are expected 
to speed research on the development 
of new means of combating the disease 
but they do not foreshadow removal in 
the foreseeable future of our sanitary 
embargoes set up to protect us from the 
disease. The Plum Island laboratory 
is the only place in the U. 8. where re- 
search is permitted on foot-and-mouth 
disease. 


Personal Wentio 
HA 
= Homer R. Davison, 
“s vice-president of 
the American Meat 
Institute, has been 
elected to succeed 
Wesley Harden- 
bergh in the presi- 
dency. Mr. Harden- 
bergh retires Jan. 1 
from the institute 
after 18 years as its 
head. Mr. Davison, 
hird staff man elec- 
ted to the top office 
in the past 30 years, 
is a native of Illinois; he organized and 
for many years was chairman of Live- 
stock Conservation, Inc. 





Mr. Davison 


William Wood Prince, former presi- 
dent of the Union Stockyard & Transit 
Company of Chicago, has been elected 
president of Armour & Co. He succeeds 
F.W. Specht in the office, which Mr. 
Specht had held in addition to chair- 
manship of the board. Mr. Prince is 
succeeded in the stockyards post by 
Charles 8. Potter. 
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Roy Lilley, assistant executive secre- 


tary of the American National, was re- | 
cently named chairman of Livestock | 


Conservation's committee on economics 
of grub control. Other fields of study 
within the organization’s national cat- 
tle grub committee include research 
and evaluation, education and informa- 
tion and program and procedure. 


Marvin Russell, editor of the Colo- | 


rado Rancher and Farmer for the past 
10 years, became editor of both the 


Colorado publication and the Nebraska 


Farmer upon the recent resignation of 
Carl Deitemeyer. Homer Fine is the 
managing editor of the Nebraska Farmer 
and Carl E. Carison is the managing 
editor of the Colorado Rancher and 
Farmer for which publication he has 
been fieldman and livestock editor. 


George Stark, president 
Wetzel & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., is the 
new chairman of the board of directors 
of the American Meat Institute, suc- 
ceeding J. Morrell Foster of John Mor- 
rell & Co., Ottumwa, la 


David 8. Nordwall, operation and 
personnel management division head in 
the Forest Service’s Denver regional 


office, has been promoted to head of | 


the internal audit branch. He started 
with the Forest Service 24 years ago 
on the Arapahoe National Forest in 
Colorado and was supervisor of the 
Medicine Bow National Forest in Wyo- 
ming. His replacement will be Ernest 
M. Karger... . Gordon J. Gray, super- 
visor of the San Juan National Forest 
in Colorado, now has a position in ad- 
ministrative management in the Denver 
regional office. Virgil R. Carrell will 
succeed him as San Juan forest super- 
visor. 


Gene Rainbolt of Central City, Nebr., 
has been named field representative 
for the Nebraska Stock Growers As- 


sociation. He is a native of, and re- | 


ceived his education in, Oklahoma. He 
has been associated with the Nebraska 
Hereford Association the past five 
years. 


George Cross Ill, Douglas, Wyo., im- 
mediate past president of the Junior 
American National Cattlemen's Asso- 
ciation, was married this summer to 
Julie Reese, daughter of a neighboring 
ranch family. The couple plans to 
attend the Oklahoma City convention 
of the junior group. 


E. J. Fortenberry, Medicine Bow Na- 
tional Forest supervisor at Laramie, 
Wyo., is to become head of the branch 


of watershed management, U. S. Forest | 


Service regional office at Denver. 


George K. Brown, supervisor, Arapahoe 


National Forest, Golden, Colo., will re- 
place him, and Henry Tiedemann, head 
of mining claims examination in Den- 
ver, will succeed Mr. Brown. 


of Stark, 














STOP PINK EYE 





OCUROL-VET 


THE ONE-SQUIRT METHOD 
Proven On More Than A Million Head 





Bonner Springs, Kansas 


Angus steers bring 
${ to $3 more per cwl. 


Angus fat steers dress out more 
salable beef, so packers usually pay 
$1 to $3 more per cwt. for them— 
extra profit if you feed Blacks. 


Convert feed into beef efficiently 


Angus are famous for converting 
rain and roughage into quality 
Beef that brings top-of-the-market 
prices. Be ahead! Feed Blacks! 


American Angus Ass'n, 51. Joseph, Mo, 








PV uta 
cL: meres 


Complete with set of figures | to 10, bottle of ink aad 
fullinstructions. all for $625, postpaid 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quell ~y 
terials. expertiy tailor 
¢ gisee, rompt service- 
rie for circular and 3 
prices. +i 
NECK CHAINS 
1. Bright silvery 
finish chain. 
2. Solid brass num- 
rite _ ber plates. 
3. Key ring fasteners 
4. Priced reasonable, 
Iiustrating neck chains, ear togs, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
nstruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 


nand hoof tools, remedies and hun 
dreds of items for the stock raiser, 


—Write for it. 


aes ae 











Cheidal) 


Oct, 28-28--234 annual meeting of Nevada 
State Cattle Assn., Lovelock. 

Nov. 11-20-@ist annual meetin 
Grange, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Nov. 11-14-—Annual meeting of Florida Cattie- 
men’s Asen., Tampa. 

Nov, 29-Dee, 4—International Livestock Expo- 
sition, Chicago. 

Dec, 5-7--Annual meeting of California Cattle- 
men's Asen,, Fresno. 

Dec, 13-14--Annual meeting of Arizona Cattle 
Growers Asen., Prescott, 

Dec, 13-14--Utah Cattlemen's annual conven- 
tion, Salt Lake City. 

Jan, 6-8, 1958—Gist annual convention, AMER- 
ICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCI- 
ATION, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Jan, 10-18, 1958—National Western Stock Show, 
Denver. 

dan, 24-Veb, 2—outhwestern Exposition and 
Vat Stock Show, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 


(Chicago) 


of National 


Wy 24,1957 Sept. 25, 1956 
Keef, Prime 200-4400 $50.50-52.50 
Beef, Choice 38.50-41.00 4800-50 .00 
Beef, Good 35.00- 39.00 39.00 -42 00 
Beef, Std, 33.00-36.00 0 .00-33.00 
Veal, Prime 44.00 -46.00 41.00-43.00 
Veal, Choice 42.00 -45.00 37 00-46 .00 
Veal, Good 36.00 -42.00 0 00-37 00 
Lamb, Choice 45.50-48.00 44.50-47.00 
Lamb, Good 4100-4500 41.50-44.00 
Pork Loin 6-127... 42.50-46,00 49.50-53.00 





CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Sept. 23, 1957 Rept. 24, 1956 

Steers, Prime $25.00 -28.00 28,50-33.00 
Steers, Choice 22.75-26.50 2400-3 .00 
Steers, Good 206.00 -23.50 20.00 -26.00 
Steers, Std, 17,.50-20 00 16.50-21.00 
Cows, Comm, 14.50-16,00 12,00-13,50 
Veniers, Gd.-Ch. 22.00-26.00 20 00-22 .00* 
Vealers, Std. 17 00-2200 14.00 -20.00** 
Calves, Gd.-Ch. 17 .00-21,00 18.00 -20 .00* 
Calves, Std, 15.00-17 00 13.00-18,.00** 
F.& 68. Strs,, 

Ga.-Ch, 20 00 -25.50*-* 
F.& 8. Strs., 

Cm.-Md, 15.00-20.50*-* 
Hogs (180-2402) 17.25-18.75 16.00-17,00 
Lambs, Gd.-Ch, 18.50 -23.00 18.06-20.50 
Ewes, Gd.-Ch. 600- 7.50 4.50- 5.50 


(* Ch. in 1956) 
(** Cm,.-Gd, in 1956) 
(*-* Bhown for Sept. 19) 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(in thousands of pounds) 





Aug. duly Aug. 5-¥r. 

1957 1957 1956 Avg. 

Frozen Beef 101,507 95,446 115,202 120,953 

Cured Beef 11,984 11919 6,524 7,297 

Total Pork 94,405 150,639 138,087 169,605 
lamb & 

Mutton 6,125 6,399 9,002 9,277 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(In thousands) 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Aug. 1957 1,726 615 4,418 i,t 
Aug. 1056 1,774 691 4,559 1,268 
8 mos, 1957 13,037 4,777 38,500 8,984 
& mos, 1956 13,117 4,041 42,165 9Azi 


Personal (Continued) 


John Baumgartner, Jr., San Martin, 
Calif., has been selected as California's 
“Livestock Man of the Year” by the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
Mr. Baumgartner is past president of 
the California Cattlemen's Association, 
a member of the executive Committee 
of the American National Cattlemen's 
Association and has held numerous 
offices in state and local organizations 
He runs a 3,500-acre ranch in Santa 
Clara County, and is cited for range 
advancement, new grass culture, ef- 
fective weed control, and conservation 
work. 


30 


Rilea Doe, vice-president of Safeway 


Stores, is in Yugoslavia, serving as a | 


member of the U.S. trade mission to 
that country. He will spend part of 
six weeks there in official attendance 
at the grand fair in Zagreb, where the 
principal U.S. exhibit will be a fully 
stocked supermarket—the first to be 
seen in a Communist country. The ex- 
hibit is a project of the National Asso- 
ciation of Food Chains and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


Robert Reasoner, formerly with the 
Western Livestock Magazine, Denver, 
has joined the Van Schaack Land Co. 
as a ranch salesman. He was also 
previously manager of the American 
Hereford Journal in Kansas City 


DEATHS 


Preston Richards: World War II vet- 
eran, 51, with 27 years of service with 
USDA, died in Keytesville, Mo. He held 
important positions in livestock eco- 
nomics and outlook and analysis work, 
specializing in livestock. He had writ- 
ten several publications in the field. He 
was vice-president of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and held other im- 
portant posts. His first position with 
USDA was as crop reporter in Missouri 
in 1930. In 1957 he was given USDA's 
superior service honor award 


Mahlon B. Johnson: Well known in 
newspaper and livestock circles of Colo- 
rado, Mr. Johnson died month at 
Zanesville, O., after long illness. Mr. 
Johnson, who was 56, was a member of 
the family which founded the Record 
Stockman and had served as vice- 
president and managing editor of the 
widely known weekly 


last 





WHERE TO BUY 


Rates 90 cents a line. 





FARMS, RANCHES 





RANCH AUCTION 
14, 1 p.m., est, Frank Knippling Estate 
2,490 acres, in parts or as unit, on Hiway 47, 7 
mi. north of Chamberlain. Ranch on REA; will 
carry 250 cows year round; good winter feed; 


| 3 flowing wells; fine improvements; good cor- 


rals; near schools. 00 down, ion 
Mar. 1, 1958, ROGERS AGENCY, 505 No. Jet- 
fers, North Platte, Nebr. Phone 5880. 


For South Florida Ranch, Farm or Grove 
properties, large or small, write to Robert L. 
Harriss, P. O. Box 926, Fort Pierce, Fila. 
Registered Real Estate Broker and 20 years 
practical experience cattle and agriculture. 


Over 1,500 Acres of Raw Lend 


having fine growth of small pine timber and 
large hardwood growth. Half mineral rights 
on most. Fire lanes; railway adjacent. Finest 
cattle ranch type. Details on request 


DESPORTE AGENCY 
Box 22, Biloxi, Mississippi 


LOOKING FOR A RANCH? For the best, see 
Bill Thach, So. Colo, Land & Livestock Co., 
Pho. 17, Walsenburg, Colo. 


WESTERN MONTANA wheat, stock, dairy, di- 
versified ranches. Motels, business property 
NO blizzards, droughts. Pleasant climate 
Fisher Realty, St. Ignatius, Mont. 


Are You Keeping Up... ie sex 


| of 


Roy E. Armstrong, 63, died Aug. 3 


as a result of injuries inflicted when 
he was struck by a horse 
ranching as a cowhand 
Stockton Cattle Co, 
originators of the 
cattle 


for the 
He was one of the 
Comprest type of 





The new Ford post-hole digger, pow- 
ered by the tractor’s power take-off, 
and raised and lowered hydraulically, 


features a rugged one-piece tubular 
steel frame, sealed gear box and manual 
control for centering or angling the 
auger. With auger extension, holes to 
48-inch depth can be drilled. Auger 
sizes from 4 to 24 inches in diameter 
are available. 


He started | 
old | 


ts in field? ‘ 
oi"mapasines thal apecttice ins bares 
Livesteck 


American Cattle Producer, $2; Arizona 
Stockman, $1.50; Southern Livestock Jour- 
nal, $2; The Sheepman, $2; Hog Breeder, $2; 


speee Beesee, ; Gulf Coast Cattleman 
$2; issippi Stockman Farmer. M.. $1. 
Horses 


Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), $5; 
Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman (Quarter- 
corse), $2. 


Pigeons 
merican Pigeon Journal (Squab fancy), $2 
Poultry 
Cackle & Crow e Florida Poultry & 
Farm Journal, M.., i 


Rabbits 

American Rabbit Journal, 3: California 
Rabbit News, M., $1; California oe 
Magazine, M., $1; Rabbit Raiser, M., 3 


Angora Rabbit Magazine, M., $1. 


Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 
manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fis. 








GIVE 


the way 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 





CLASSIFIED AD DEPARTMENT 


ates ane 6D cents © Nae © wens 82 8 See 
Lower rates for 18 lines or more and for 3 and 6 Figure « line as 7 words. 


MONTANA CATTLE RANCHES 
FOR SALE!! 


Will Run 1,500 to 5,000 Head, Plenty of Grass, Water, and Hay for 
vow Operation, Good Grass Producing Prairie and Moun- 
tain Ranches. 


WITH OIL AND MINERAL RIGHTS 
$150 Per Cow Unit and Up 


110 Gontnel po jeu Falls, Montana 


RANCHES, FARMS LIVESTOCK 


ES 
| CHAROLAIS—CHARBRAY-Young Bulls for 

RANCH AUCTION sale. New calf crop now being weaned. Prices 

OCT. 12, 12 noon, cst. CL Ranch, Chamber- $300.00 up. Bryant Pearce, Quitman, Georgia 

lain, 8S. D. 5,200 or 7,120 acres and cattle, feed, 

machinery. 2 adjoining tracts—5,200 and 1,920 WANTED: Up to 100 HEAD OF STEERS OR 

acres—separately or together. Plenty winter COWS to winter on gain or monthly basis 

feed, grazing for practical year round; live Good protection and non-freezing water. Carl 

streams; 3 flowing wells; 7 big dams; fencing Lindgren, Camp Clarke Ranch, Bridgeport, 

in top shape; mostly rolling but has plenty | Nebr. Phone 36R1 

precectien 5 pesseus Reese we easy goeete | 

© water that cou iped in an ; i 

bunk houses; large cattle shelter; machinery | LIVESTOCK IODINE 

shed; fine corrals; full line haying and farm 


machinery; 200 outstanding Hereford cows; FEED LIVESTOCK IODINE DIRECT 

200 heifer and steer calves; 3 fall yearling easy. Powdered. Given in salt or minerals 
steers; 40 2-year-old steers; 5 registered bulls. | Stops costly losses, breeding disorders, de- 
29% down, balance 44% interest. ROGERS | ficiency abortions, weak or stillborn youn 

AGENCY, 505 No. Jeffers, North Platte, Nebr Widely used since 1936. Catalog. Write: C nf. 


Phone 3880 linans, Bucktall, Nebr 


ONE OF THE WEST’S FINEST TANNING 
STOCK RANCHES 


Near Drewsey, Ore on, 24,500 acres fenced, | We will tan anything from a mouse to a 
10,490 deeded plus 4 ead forest rights. 1,000- moose. Either with hair on, or various kinds 
cow capacity. Free odjudicated water rights | of leather. Manufacturers gloves, garments, 
on 742 acres; never short of water. Surplus of robes. Quick, efficient, reliable. Free priee 
ay land. Two sets of improvements. Appr. list. Valeauda Fur Co., National Bidg., at- 
$25,000 worth of machinery goes. Will let pur- tle. Wash. 

chaser wee appr. 700 head of top white faced 

cows at $125, or $145 with calves. $225,000; 

$65,000 down, bal. long term at 5%. CONTACT MISCELLANEOUS 

KENNETH A. JOHNSON, FLYING REALTOR, 

Box 606, Vale, Oregon | POR SALE: 


1,000 tons of prairie hay, stacked, 
CHOICE GRAZING LAND, 10,876 acres east- protection and non-freezing streams for water 


| 
| 


with excellent place for winter feeding; good 


ern Colorado Improvements, well fenced, Care for cattle if buyer wishes. Will bale and | 


prenty water. Kate Brown, 548 So. Lincoln, | deliver if desired. Carl Lindgren, comp Clarke 
nver, Colo. Phone evenings: RAce 2-6110. | Ranch, Bridgeport, Nebr. Phone 36 


PEAFOWLS—Five Breeds; Golden Pheasants 
AUCTION SCHOOLS | PEAFOWL RANCH, Cove, Arkansas. 


| BOIS D’ARC posts in any quantities at our 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING Free catalog. | ranch at DeKalb, Texas Ellerd Truck Line, 
Reisch Auction School, Mason City, lowa. Box 581, Phone No. 3923, Kilgore, Texas 


| HEAVY DUTY cattle chute gates; holds all 
BE AN AUCTIONEER! TERM SOON. Free | size cattle for dehorning, branding, etc., $34.86 
Catalog. Missouri Auction School, Box 5303B1, | fu) price. Free folder. CP. 907 12th St.. 4 ~~ - 
Kansas City, Mo. Monica, Calif 


INDIAN RELICS | YOUR ROLL DEVELOPED and eight jumbo 


pone, only 45¢. Reprints and Extra Prints 
SELLING 3,600 INDIAN RELICS, assented, each. Send for Free a —y. Satis- 
Im Co 


tomahawks, axes, skulls, » Benes pipes, etc. faction Guaranteed. Jumbo 
free. Lear's, Glenwood, Payette, Idaho 


ompany, | 


WRITE JACK GA , 
LIVESTOCK K MET, your Western native 


son, for free market information. Great 
Northwest Commission Co., Stock Yards, 
ANGUS—Performance tested, big. fast-grow- Sioux City, lowa 
7 pure Scotch breeding. Request 


nd data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, WESTERN RANCH WANTED 


| Eastern buyer for good working om ranch 

Texas Longhorns Not interested in show place. Ca y 300 to 

A few of these rare cattle for sale. W. B. 1000 cows Write Be Manuel, Sande 
Carson, Witter, Ark. Texas 


October, 1957 


The men listed below have had years of 
mortgage loan experience, Among them 

operating ranchmen and farmers 
They now the problems of livestock and 
farming; they talk your language. For 
confidential and prompt attention to your 
special needs, call on them This CM 
brand re presents over a century of mort- 
gage service by the Connecticut Mutual 


STERLING HEBBARD 

Arizona & Western New Mexico 
Tovrea Stockyards Adm. Bidg 
P. O. Box . Phoenix, Ariz 


WARD D. ARMSTRONG 

California — North & Central & Nevada 
Mason-McDultie Co., 2102 Shattuck Ave 
Berkeley 4, Calif 


EWART W. GOODWIN 

California — San Diego & Imperial Counties 
Perey H. Goodwin Co., Piret Nat'l 
Bidg., San Diego, Calif 


C. A. SAINT 

California — Los fageles & adj counties 
R. A. Howan 6 Co., 458 So. Spring & 
Los Angeles 13, Calil 


HENRY C. HALL 
Colorado, Cent. & East. Wyoming, Cent. & 
East. Montana, Nebraska 

Hall & Hall, 408 Zook Bidg 

Denver 4, Colo 

WARREN FP. HALL 

416 Mobil Bidg., Billings, Ment. 


WwW. T. COX 
Florida — North & Northwest 
166 E. Pine &t., Orlando, Fila 


Cc. 8. MOAK COMPANY INC. 
Florida — South & Southeast 
1107 DuPont Bidg., Miami 32, Fla 


Dd. D. WOOD 
N.E. Louisiana, 6.2. Arkansas, & 
5.W. Mississippi 

Tallulah, Louisiana 


DONALD A, DRYER 
Oregon, Se Southern Washington 
Dryer Co., 525 Corbett Bidg 
Portland, Oregon 


PREDERICK P. CHAMP 
Southern Idaho, Utah, Western Wyoming, 
8.W. Montana 

Utah Mortgage Lean Corp 

Legan, Utah 


ELBERT W. ANDERSON 
N.W. Montana, No. Washington, No. Idaho 
G18 W. Riverside Ave., Spokane 8, Wash 


MILLARD G. SCOTT 

Bouth Dakota 
345 Dakota Ave., South 
Huron, Soe. Dakota 


CLAUDE 6. HURLBUT 
Texas Panhandle, Eastern New Mexico 
Southeast Colorado 

152) Texas Ave., Lubbock, Texas 


H. t. MARTIN, Manager 
EDWIN H. KEHRES, inspector 
DAVID Lt. COOK, Ass’t. | 
Southwest Division—Texas, Okiahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana & Mississippi 
Frost National Bank Bidg 
San Antonio 5, Texas 





HEREFORDS 


for every cow a calf... 


More calves... 
more pounds 


more profits 


Irs pounds of calf per cow that counts 
in the cow business. That's why the calf 
raising ability of Hereford cows has always 
made sound sense to the commercial cattle- 
man 


Surveys have shown Herefords produce 
an average of twelve percent more calves 
per crop than the next breed. This is made 
possible by the added thrift, vigor and con 
stitution of the Hereford cow her ability 
to protect the calf from the extremes of heat 
or cold, whatever the shelter or shade avail 
able. She’s just naturally a good mother 
and will breed back without delay 


But number of sturdy, healthy calves is 
just part of the story. Hereford calves wean 
25 to 30 pounds heavier than the average of 
all breeds —a bonus that any good cow- 


man is glad to pocket in today’s competi- 
tive market. 


Herefords have proved themselves over 
the years on all counts. No wonder they're 
the Cowman’s Cattle — the Grand Cham- 
pions of Profit 


Whiteface Bulletin 


Hereford bulls, too, keep calf crops high 
Rarely will you see herds of commercial 
Hereford bulls bunched as is common with 
other breeds. They rustle for food and, if 
necessary, will walk several miles a day for 
water 


Herefords are the beef breed built on 
bulls — good bulls that pay a dividend 
every time a calf is dropped 


THE AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
DEPT. A— HEREFORD DRIVE— KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Free booklet . 


colorful 


“HEREFORDS top them all." A 


booklet that tells why Herefords are Grand 


Champions of Profit. Send name and address, today! 


HEREFORDS 





